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PKEPACE. 



I WAS first induced to undertake the fol- 
lowing little work from having looked 
in vain for something of the kind for 
my own children. Several excellent 
special histories — particularly Histo- 
ries of England — have been already 
written for children ; but, as far as I 
am aware, none that might serve to 
show, in ah intelligible and, as far as 
possible, an interesting manner, the re- 
lation which the history of each c«\kv- 
try bears to tliat of oihera^ mi^ *^^»^ 
place in the grand panoraiaai oi ^^ 
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VI PREFACE. 

world, — to serve, in short, much the 
same purpose that a small globe serves 
in geography. 

In order to avoid what, in this case, 
would be the. "great evil of a great 
book," I have, of course, been obliged 
to content myself with a very general 
and rapid sketch of the most important 
events ; but I have endeavoured to 
give the outline correctly, so that, 
however much it may afterwards, on 
more mature study, require filling up, 
it will, I hope, in no particular, need to 
be eflfaced. 

Of the history of England I have, 
for the reason above stated, only said 
as much as was necessary to connect 
it with that of other countries ; and, in 
order to avoid too much explanation, I 
have assumed some slight acquaintance 
vnth physical geography, as well as a cer- 
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tain amount of thoughtfiil intelligence 
which is certainly Hot uncommon, though 
i>erhapd not liniversd, among children. 
Whei^e it is absent, 1 do not think it 
t^jui iBtnswer any tideful purpose to at- 
tempt to communicate historical know- 
ledge; but, provided the maaner be 
sufficiently simple, I believe they are 
often capable 6t taking an interest in 
matters that might be sup^sed be- 
yond their range. As far as appeared 
consistent with the comprehension of 
juvenile readers, I have endeavoured 
to point their attention rather to the 
great events that have marked the pro- 
gress of civilisation, than to the suc- 
cessions of dynasties, the private con- 
cerns of royal families, or trivial anec- 
dotes, which are not always valuable 
because they are told of real persons. 
I have also supplied small Chronolo- 
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gical TableB for reference, in order to 
Bhow more clearly the connection of 
the whole, as far as I have gone ; but 
as the history of recent times is too 
complicated, and involves the consider* 
ation of subjects of too great difficulty 
to be included in so slight and cursory 
glance, or made properly intelligible to 
so early an age, I have thought it better 
for the present not to enter upon it. 
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LETTER L 

Mt bear Child, 

I AM afraid you felt rather alarmed, 
when I told you that the subject on 
which I intended to write some letters 
to you was the History of the World. 
You have been accustomed, like most 
children, to associate with that name 
notions of very dull books, difficult to 
understand, and quite uninteresting to 
you. 

But history, you know, means the 
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2 child's history of the world. 

account of everything that has really 
happened; and as usually when you 
hear any story the first question you 
ask is, " Is it true ?" which is the same 
as if you asked, " Is it history ?" I am 
sure you would not think anything you 
heard uninteresting merely because it 
had really happened ; but, on the con- 
trary, you would think it much more 
interesting for that very reason. 

Of course a very small part indeed 
of the things that happen in the world 
ever have been, or ever could be, 
written down. All the history-writers 
that have ever lived could not have 
written down all that happens in the 
world for one single day, so that every 
one who attempts to write history must 
choose out of the great heap of facts 
what he thinks most worth telling. 
Once people used to think there was 
nothing worth telling but about kings 
and battles, so that for many hundreds 
of years scarcely anything else was 
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written ; and it has only been by very 
carefully examining the buildings, and 
whatever else was left from those times, 
that we have been able to make out 
what sort of people lived then, or how 
they used to pass their time- 
It is our knowledge of history, al- 
most more than anything else, that 
makes our condition so much better 
than that of the lower animals. It is 
by knowing what has been done by 
the people who have lived before us in 
the world, and having the advantage 
of their experience, that we are en- 
abled to go on improving ourselves and 
the world around us more and more. 

Our cat knows no more than the one 
that went with Noah into the ark, be- 
cause it and all the cats that have lived 
since, even if they have ever made any 
clever observations, have not been able 
to tell them, or write any account of 
them, so that the cats of the ipx^^^xsX, 
time are none the better for -wVvat \\ve^ 
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4 child's history of the world. 

may have known. There are no human 
beings, not even the stupidest and 
rudest savages, who have not some sort 
of history or tradition, as we call it 5 
that is to say, history not written. 
They all know what their fathers and 
mothers were in the habit of doing; 
and many have heard their parents tell 
what their fathers and grandfathers 
did before them. This tradition — . 
that is to say, the account of events 
preserved by telling from one to 
another — is always the first kind of 
history, and it is better to have this 
than none at all. But stories get so 
much altered when they are often re- 
peated, so many things are forgotten, 
and very often so many things put in 
by each story-teller, that we can seldom 
feel very sure of the truth of what we 
know only by tradition. This is the 
reason why there is so much uncer- 
tainty in the earliest history of all na- 
tions. The accounts of the first events 
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have never been written d6wn till many 
hundreds of years after they took 
place, and so there are mostly a great 
tnany mistakes in these accounts. In 
many cases, too, before any kind of 
Written record was made^ there were 
poets who not only put all they had 
heard into verses and songs, but also a 
great deal that they knew was not 
true, but which they put in to make 
the songs prettier and amuse people. 
These were of course pleasanter, and 
easier to remember and repeat, than 
mere prose narratives, so people ne- 
glected these, and preserved only the 
poems; and, at last, it became very 
difficult to tell what was true and what 
was put In only for amusement. 

There are a great many uses of his- 
tory that I shall not speak of now, be- 
cause you will understand them better 
as you grow older; but there is one 
especially that I wish to point o\i\, \ici 
you. When people are ignoToivfc ^^ 
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6 child's history of the world. 

history, and have always had their 
attention confined to what was passing 
around themselves, they are apt to 
think that many wonderful things that 
have happened in distant times and 
countries are not true, merely because 
they are not like what they see every 
day. But history, which shows us 
nations of men living in states as en- 
tirely different almost as if they were 
inhabitants of another world, helps to 
cure us of this foolish and unreasonable 
habit of disbelieving things only be- 
cause they are surprising. 

In my next letter I shall tell you 
something about the first people who 
lived on the earth, and the place where 
it is most likely they were put. 
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LETTER 11. 

There is some difficulty in making out 
quite exactly the spot of the whole 
earth first inhabited by human beings ; 
but there is no doubt that it was some- 
where between the countries Ij^ng east- 
ward, beyond the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris and the north-west of India. 
Sheltered from the coldest winds by 
grand and lofty mounta,ins, there lie 
near the Affghan state of Cabool ranges 
of hills and valleys of great beauty, 
one of which is called by Asiatics, the 
Garden of Eternal Spring. Nearly all 
the most useful plants, and the animals 
most valuable to man, appear to have 
been originally natives of this part of 
the world ; and all history an^i ^ \7c^^ 
dithn, the account given m t\v^ ^"^^^ 
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8 CHILD S HISTORY OF THE WOBLD. 

as well as by Indians and Chinese, and 
all the discoveries that have been made 
concerning the most ancient nations, 
all serve to show that hereabouts the 
first home of the human race was 
situated. 

I wish I could tell you more exactly 
where it was, but it is better to confess 
pur ignorance than to pretend to know 
what we do not. 

If you Were asked to give an account 
of the beginning of your life, you would 
be very much puzzled; indeed, you 
could not do it at all ; you do not re- 
collect any beginning, nor does any 
one. When we look back to the earliest 
time we can remember, we seem to see 
here and there some person, or some 
circumstance appearing, as if out of a 
cloud, and then disappearing again, and 
then will come a long time which we 
can recollect nothing at all of ; and just 
like this is the beginning of human his- 
tory; of the life of the whole human 
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race. The first books of the Bible give 
us some of these glimpses, or peeps, as 
you might call them, at the earliest in- 
habitants of the earth, just two or three 
families, and then they tell us nothing 
more for a long, long time. The clouds 
roll over again, and go sweeping on for 
hundreds and hundreds of years in so- 
lemn silence, and when at last, they 
sweep away, we find that those few 
families of the earth have become na- 
tions, and have made a progress that 
they could not well have made in less 
than two thousand years. It was 
about this time that Abraham lived. I 
say aiout^ because much more learned 
people than we are, cannot pretend to be 
quite exact as to the date of what hap- 
pened so very, very long ago. At this 
time, the few families mentioned in the 
Bible seem, as I have said, to have 
increased to vast numbers and to have 
spread in all directions, and at that pe- 
riod begins what we may comv^^^ ^% 
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history; but it is still very uncertain. 
Assyria and Egypt and India and per- 
haps China, were in the time of Abra- 
ham what we may call civilised coun- 
tries ; but all the world, except these 
countries, was new and wild and un- 
touched by man. What a strange 
world it must have been in those days ! 
What we now call England, and France, 
and Germany, nothing but vast, silent 
forests, with no inhabitants but huge 
wild beasts ! Even the places that lay 
nearer to what were then the civilised 
parts of the earth, such as Greece and 
Turkey, with no towns or houses, and 
only a few wild people wandering about 
them ! 

In those days there were not only no 
steam boats, no railroads, and no news- 
papers, but no roads at all, and no letters. 
People who went out from the few 
civilised countries roamed over vast 
regions, unpeopled except bj^ beasts, 
and keeping up no communication with 
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those they had left, must have soon be- 
come very much like savages. 

We see something like the same thing 
happen even now with people who go to 
new countries. 

The very earliest migrations or mov* 
ings most likely took place before what 
may be called nations existed at all. 
One or two families, or small tribes, 
perhaps, wandered to a short distance 
in search of a pleasanter abode, or a 
better hunting ground. Their children 
would move a little further, " the world 
was all before them," and so, little by 
little, most of the whole great surface 
of the globe became more or less inha- 
bited by people moving on slowly but 
incessantly in every direction. We see 
the same process going on still in such 
parts of the world as have unoccupied 
spaces. 

Sometimes when people came to the 
shores of the ocean they turned back 
again, and met other tribes ^\vo \\a.^ 
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quitted the civilised parts of the world 
at a later time. Thus the earliest in- 
habitants of Italy, the Etruscans, were 
said to have come from Spain, and so I 
dare say they did, but their forefathers 
had gone to Spain first, most likely 
across France. When they came to 
Italy they met colonies, or companies 
of emigrants coming from Greece and 
Troy, and neither of them suspected 
that they, or at least their ancestors, 
had come at first from the same place. 
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LETTER III. 

Between the countries now called 
Persia and Arabia (which you can 
easily find on the map) are two great 
rivers, the names of which are, as I be-< 
lieve they always have been, the Eu-- 
phrates and the Tigris, They flow, at 
no great distance from each other, 
through wide beautiful plains, once 
more fertile than England is now, and 
fall at last into the sea called the Gulf 
of Persia, Here lived one of the first 
civilised nations on the earth — most 
likely the very first. 

A civilised country is one where the 
people know a great many things, and 
where they live according to certain 
rules or laws that they think it right 
to obey, and where they get their livitv^ 
bj peaceable occupations, e^^Oa. oTkfe 
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giving up a part of his own will in doing 
merely what he likes for the moment, in 
order to do what he knows is best for 
himself and others. Whenever you per- 
sist in doing anything only because j^ou 
choose to do it at the moment, >vithout 
considering whether it is right or 
wrong, reasonable or unreasonable, you 
are not like a civilised person, but much 
more like a savage, or a wild animal. 

Well, as I have said, the country be- 
tween and around the two great rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris was once a ci- 
vilised country, and a very rich and 
powerful one. 

For miles and miles along the shores 
of these rivers, and far around, where 
now is only silent desert and heaps of 
sand, and here and there a little miser- 
able village, there lie, buried beneath 
the ground, the remains of the great 
cities, and palaces, and temples of what 
was once the Assyrian empire. 

As there is no stone in that country, 
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the houses were mostly built of bricks, 
as London is ; and as these do not last 
so long as stones, that is one reason 
why these great towns, where hundreds 
of thousands of people once lived, have 
so entirely gone to ruin and disap- 
peared. We have no reason to think 
they were much older than the oldest 
buildings of Egypt, yet they had so 
completely vanished, that some people 
thought there must be some mistake 
about it, and that these lonely hills and 
plains could not be the very places 
where they had stood. 

It was said that the Greek writer 
Herodotus, who has told us so much 
about Egypt, had written a history of 
Assyria too, but there was not a .bit of 
it left ; and though some pieces of one 
that had been written long after by 
somebody else were found, they were 
so full of foolish stories that people did 
not know what to make of them. All 
that was known about Assyrv^k, \3i\i^^ 
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lately, was from its being now and then 
mentioned in the Bible. 

But a few years ago some English 
gentlemen began to take particular no- 
tice of some strange-looking hills that 
lay near the great river Tigris, and one 
of them * dug up near these hills a few 
curious-looking bricks and stones, with 
something like letters on them, which 
he thought, for many reasons, must 
have been made by these ancient As- 
syrians; and he sent them to the 
British Museum, where they were put 
into a box about a yard long : and that, 
as far as we knew, was all that was left 
of the great Assyrian empire. But th^ 
curiosity of many people was excited to 
know, whether anything more could be 
found ; and, in the year 1840, two other 
English gentlemen f set off to ramble 
alone about those strange countries, 
and see if they could find out anything. 

♦ Mr. Rich. 

f Mi\ Lsiyard and his companion. 
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They had at first to pass the nights in 
the wild jungle, on the banks of the 
river; and a Turkish servant, whom 
they had with them, got frightened and 
went home. They staid there a good- 
while, however, and the few poor peo- 
ple of the country, whom they occa- 
sionally met, treated them kindly, but 
could tell them nothing about what 
they wanted to know. After a time, 
however, — I must not stop to tell you 
how, for it would take me too long, — 
these gentlemen began to make won- 
derful discoveries. They found that 
the hills or mounds that had been sup- 
posed to be mere earth were really the 
remains of vast buildings that had been 
laid in ruins, or perhaps burnt; and 
then in the course of more than a thou- 
sand years had got covered with earth 
and grass; sometimes even villages 
had been built upon them. Mr. Layard 
then got a great number of men, aad. 
set them diggings and they found 'W 
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neath the earth what had been the pa- 
lace of the old Assyrian kings mentioned 
in the Bible, and great blocks of ala- 
baster, with figures of men and animals 
sculptured upon them, and remains of 
what had once been paintings in gorge* 
ous colours, on the walls of the rooms, 
representing grand ceremonies, as we 
might have a picture of the coronation 
of Queen Victoria. On the floors there 
have been inscriptions telling the names 
of the kings, and their achievements ; 
and on the ceilings paintings of flowers 
and animals, inlaid with ivory and gUd- 
ing. Many of the stone sculptures they 
dug out have been, with great labour 
and expense, brought to England, and 
we may see them any day in the British 
Museum ; but as yet only a small part 
of these wonderful hills have been dug 
into, so that we shall most likely hear 
some day that many more discoveries 
have been made. We have already 
found enough to make us sure that 
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iJua was the city of Nineveh, — the 
first city, we have every reason to think, 
that was ever built upon the earth. 
We should be very glad if we could 
find, as well as the palaces of the kings, 
the houses of some of the private and 
poor people ; but these of course were 
built of slighter materials, and they 
have all gone to dust, so that we have 
scarcely any means of knowing what 
the habits and occupations of the peo- 
ple were. We find from things men- 
tioned in the Bible that they were very 
fond of public entertainments and grand 
festivities. We hear of the princes 
and nobles feasting for a hundred and 
twenty days together, and being served 
in vessels of gold, and drinking great 
quantities of wine, so that often they 
were all tipsy. Now if the kings 
and nobles lived in this wasteful riot- 
ous way, it is most likely there must 
have been a great many poet i^eo^\^ 

c 2 
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of Qn^ ace of gold and silver and 

hav ^etals, they must have worked 
of ^g : they understood, too, the art of 
' ^iing in ivory, and it is supposed 
w, of making glass, for small bottles 
and elegantly shaped vases of glass have 
been found among the ruins. Now as 
there were so many people engaged in 
trades and arts, and as there was a 
king and nobles living in splendour and 
doing nothing, unless, perhaps, making 
war, which is generally worse than no- 
thing, there must have been great 
numbers of i>eople employed in raising 
food for them, in cultivating the ground 
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There is, however, one other way by 
which we naay find out something 
about them. They fortunately under- 
stood how to write, not exactly as we 
do, nor I believe on quite so good a 
plan, but still what would serve some 
purpose. They did not write books, 
but they used, to cut letters on stones 
and rocks, and on the floors and walls 
of buildings. They also wrote on 
bricks before they were baked, and 
while the clay was still soft ; the baking 
afterwards not altering the letters, but 
only making them hard and dviTa\A.^. 
By examining these various inscrvg* 
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tions on rocks and stones we have made 
out something of what the religion of 
the Assyrians was; that they wor- 
shipped the stars, not knowing that 
they were only wonderful works of 
God, but taking them for so many gods 
themselves. This was of course a great 
mistake ; but seeing them so bright, so 
beautiful, so far off, and quite out of 
human reach, so unchanging through 
all times that men can reckon, it is not 
surprising that they should have made 
such a mistake. Those same stars that 
the Assyrian shepherds saw in their 
cloudless sky, as they sat by their flocks 
at night, we may see this evening, look* 
ing just as they did then. 

As the Assyrians took the stars for 
gods, of course they thought there was 
not one only, but a great number of 
gods; and then, afterwards, they be- 
gan to make figures to represent their 
notions of what these gods were 
L'ke. They thought, perha^^, tiia ^ods 
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are intelligent as men are, and very 

strong. Now the lion and the bull 

were the strongest beasts they knew of, 

80 they made figures of the lion and 

the bull to represent the strength, and 

put human heads to them to represent 

the intelligence. Then they^ said the 

gods can see farther than men can : 

now the eagle is the creature that can 

see farthest; and then they made the 

figure of a man with the head of an 

eagle, and so on with a great number 

of symbolical figures, as we call them, 

that is, figures, put to represent our 

own thoughts, and not any actual 

thing that we have seen. 

I shall have something more to say 

about these symbolical figures when we 

come to speak of Egypt. 

- Of the history of Assyria at this very 

earliest period we know nothing more 

than the names of some kings, and even 

these are not very certain, Tlve t^o 

xnost frequently mentioned ate \Xvo^e 

c 4 
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of Ninus and his wife Semiramis, who 
is said to have been a great warrior as 
well as her hasband, and to have led 
armies to fight with the kings of India. 
Now whether she was really the per* 
son who led them or not, does not 
mach matter; but some sculptures 
have been found representing these 
battles, and they show us that there was 
such a country as India known at that 
time, and that it was a civilised coun- 
try. We know that it was India, be- 
cause the people are shown bringing 
elephants, and monkeys, and rhinoce- 
roses to the Assyrians ; and these ani- 
mals were not found in their own 
country; and we know that it must 
Ijave been civilised because they are 
also bringing silk stufis, shawls, and 
vessels of gold and silver, which savages 
of course could not make. 
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LETTER IV. 

It will be worth while, I think, to 
try and get as good a notion as we 
can, of what sort of country ancient 
Egypt was, for probably it was very 
inach like what all the civilised coun- 
tries in the earliest ages were. It was, 
as I have already said, a civilised coun- 
try when our histories begin, and so 
also Were Assyria and India. For how 
long before we do not know ; but we 
know much more of what Egypt was 
in the early times, than of either of the 
other two J for besides immense quanti- 
ties of buildings and other works left 
by the old Egyptians, we have accounts 
of it by several famous history writers^ 
who saw it while it was still a rich 
and flourishing country, though not «» 
grand as it bad once been. 
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When we consider what kind of 
country it was, it seems likely that the 
first inhabitants were not mere savages, 
but must have come from another ci^ 
vilised country (perhaps Assyria) ; for 
Egypt could hardly have been inhabited 
at all, except by people who knew how 
to manage many things. 

It is a long narrow valley, with 
rocks on each side, and the river Nile 
flowing through the middle of it. This 
is a great river containing an immense 
body of water, that at certain seasons 
of the year overflows its banks and 
<50vers the whole valley, so that it looks 
like a great lake, out of which villages 
and houses stick up like little islands. 
. This inundation covers the ground, 
which would otherwise be barren red 
sand and chalk, with rich vegetable 
soil, that will bring forth in abundance 
corn and fruit, and everything planted 
or sown in it ; but of course, when the 
^^tors first retire, they leave only a 
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nasty slimy waste, and all the marks 
that distinguish one person's land from 
another's are often washed away or 
buried in mud; and you may easily 
suppose that a great deal of knowledge 
us well as a great deal of industry must 
have been necessary to make such a 
country like a garden for fertility, and 
fit to erect great buildings upon. 
. As, however, it always happens that 
the more people exert themselves, and 
try to do difficult things, the cleverer 
they become, it happened that the 
very trouble the Egyptians had with 
their country made them afterwards 
get on more than the people in the 
countries they came from, where it 
Was easier to live. They had come 
first to the southern part, most likely 
across the narrowest part of the Red 
Sea, and advanced gradually along 
the banks of the Nile towards the 
north ; making dams and dyke^ vcl 
Bome places where they 3lv\ xlc>\. ^^nc^» 
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the water to come, and cutting canals 
for rain in other places where there 
was not enough, and cultivating the 
ground till it was all over blooming 
and beautiful. And then, as there 
was plenty for everybody to eat, they 
had time to set about building those 
grand temples, and pyramids, and mo* 
numents, which people still go to gaze 
at and wonder at even in their ruins. 
But this, of course, was not for a long 
time. 

It is thought that the Egyptians 
made their first dwellings in the rocks 
by the Nile, which are full of caverns. 
These they hollowed out and smoothed 
aind cut^ so as to make them fit to 
live in. It docs pot seem unlikelyj 
because there was another ancient 
people with whom they were very 
likely acquainted (I shall tell you about 
them by and bye), who had cut almost 
a* whole city out of the solid rock, 
Yrom these rocky dwellings they, ^r- 
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hapSy got their first notions of building, 
and they made their buildings so huge, 
and grand, and solid, that they look 
as if they would last for ever, like the 
rocks themselves, 

- The Pyramids did not, in the days 
bf • Egypt's greatness, stand naked and 
lonely as they do now, but within the 
vast enclosures of the temples, which 
you will suppose must have been very 
great; for, besides affording room for 
all the grand shows and ceremonies 
which were a part of the religion, they 
contained the palaces of the kings, and 
the dwellings of the immense numbers 
of priests, with all their disciples and 
attendants, and the thousands of work- 
men of all kinds constantly employed 
in the decoration and services of the 
temple. These were not always the 
same in one temple as another ; indeed, 
every principal temple had not only 
its own service, but its own gods^ 
There were two — Isis and Osvnai^^opoaftr 
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times supposed to have signified the 
sun and the moon, which were wor- 
shipped all over Egypt ; but some were 
only worshipped at certain temples, 
while at others nobody cared about 
them. At Memphis there was a cer- 
tain black bull, and at the city of 
Heliopolis there was another, said to 
be his son; both of which were re^ 
garded as divinities, and the hippopo- 
tamus was worshipped in Lower Egypt, 
though some miles up the country they 
hunted him. In a lake called Lake 
Moeris there were sacred crocodiles, 
and in other places sacred lions. These 
animals had separate houses, and were 
daintily fed on milk and honey, and 
meat roasted or raw, and on all kinds 
of nice things : they had warm baths, 
and were anointed with precious oint-. 
ments and perfumes, and decorated 
and waited upon by many servants. 
An ancient writer named Strabo men- 
iions having seen one of t\vese koly 
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crocodiles. He was taken by his 
Egyptian host to the lake where the 
creature was kept, and the visitors 
carried with them a cake, and some 
roast meat, and a bottle of mead, a 
kind of wine made of honey that you 
may perhaps have tasted, as it is some* 
times made in England. They found 
the crocodile lying on the shore, with 
his ears and his forefeet ornamented 
with rings ; and two of the priests 
went up to it and opened its jaws, and 
put in the cakes and the meat, which 
the crocodile seemed to like ; but then 
they poured in the bottle of mead, and 
that I suppose he did not like, for he 
jumped directly into the lake and swam 
away to the opposite shore. Presently 
there came another visitor, who also 
brought dainties for the crocodile ; and 
then the priests went round the lake 
and crammed him again, though by 
his going away he seemed to say, as 
plainly as be could, that li^ \ivx.di \vsAl 
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enough. What seems to us most sur- 
prisiiig is, that he did not attempt to 
do them the slightest injury. The 
bird called the Ibis, one of which you 
may see in the Zoological Gardens, 
was considered sacred through all 
Egypt, and serpents also were regarded 
with particular veneration. Some 
people kept them tame in their houses, 
and they used to come out at a signal^ 
and fetch bits that were oflFered to 
them; but some serpents kept in the 
temples were so sacred that no one 
was allowed to look at them, not even 
the priests, who merely placed their 
food ready and went away directly. 
One who had broken the rule and 
stopped to gaze at the creature, it was 
said, had become mad and died ; though 
if he did, I do not suppose his looking 
at the serpent had anything to do 
with it. We find, too, that though 
the priests were so very respectful, 
they used sometimes to take the liberty 
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of killing these comical deities. It 
seems very odd, does it not, that grown 
people, many of them clever people 
too, should have done anything so 
foolish as to kneel down and worship 
animals so very much inferior to them- 
selves ; and we do not know very well 
what they meant by it, but it may 
have happened partly in this way:— 
When they first began to look about 
them in the world, and to notice how 
many things in it were wonderful, and 
quite beyond what they could under- 
stand, they knew there must be some- 
where some great living Power, know- 
ing more, and able to do more than 
any man, or than all -men put to- 
gether. They noticed, for instance, 
that wonder which we see so often that 
perhaps we think nothing of it, — that 
a little seed like a grain of dust, which 
we put into the ground, grows up 
into a large beautiful plant ; and t\ve^ 
did not in the least underataivd, not ^o 

D 
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we, how this could be managed. But 
they saw that the sunshine helped plants 
to grow, and they said, " The sun is the 
God that makes the plants, let us wor- 
ship him :" and they did so, calling him 
Osiris. They noticed, too, that certalu 
groups of stars, constellations we call 
them, were to be seen at certain sea- 
sons of the year. One they saw most 
at the time when it was usual to plough 
the ground, which they did with oxen ; 
and so in that very awkward hiero- 
glyphic or picture writing of theirs, 
when they meant to say something 
about this constellation, they used to 
put down the figure of a bull ; and 
when they had been in the habit of 
doing this for a long time, they forgot 
what had been first meant by it, and 
that it was only a sign or symbol, and 
mistook the bull for the Divine power 
itself. 

In the same way the serpent, with 
his tail in his mouth, made a circle, 
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and that was used to express the circle 
of the heavens, and so on. A great 
many more examples might be given 
of how the people came to confuse to- 
gether the sign with the thing it sig- 
nified, till at last they did not know 
what was meant at all, and would wor- 
ship anything, even dogs and cats. 
The dog, however, got into disgrace, 
because when a great Persian conqueror 
called Cambyses came into Egypt, and 
killed the sacred bull of Memphis, a 
dog eat some of the beef, as it was veiy 
natural for a dog to do, and after this 
he was not worshipped at all. 

The only good I ever heard of that 
came, among a great deal of harm, in 
this strange worshipping of animals, 
was that the people were in general 
kind to them ; but, of course, such a 
religion as this, instead of making them 
wise, only made them more and more 
stupid. It is well for us thiat \i^\v^n^ 
been taught better. 

2> 2 
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LETTER V. 

I HAVE told you of some things that 
seem foolish in the ancient Egyptians, 
but it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that there were not a great many 
things wisely and cleverly managed in 
a country where people lived quietly 
and regularly for hundreds and thou- 
sands of years. Egypt was indeed 
considered by the Greeks as the wisest 
country in the world, and the Greeks 
ought to have known something about 
it, for they were themselves among the 
cleverest people that have ever lived. 
I believe, however, that there was one 
circumstance which they thought per- 
haps rather more of than it was really 
worth. They considered it a particu- 
lar proof of Egyptian m^Qioxsi, \3aal 
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things went on from age to age with 
scarcely any change. The truth was, 
that, among the Greeks themselves, the 
everlasting restless changes did a great 
deal of mischief, and so they came to 
consider the quietness of all things in 
Egypt as the greatest of all advantages. 
But the Egyptians had really many 
good laws and wise customs. Their 
kings, for instance, were not despots 
caring for nothing but their own will, 
as most kings in ancient times, both 
before and after them were. They 
were obliged to govern according to 
certain laws which were thought to be 
for the good of the country ; and the 
people who lived with them and formed 
their court were not slaves but free 
men, who had received the best educa- 
tion the country afforded, in order, as 
an ancient writer* says, that " the 
king, being surrounded by such excel- 
lent servants, may not occupy himself 

* I>iodoraa Siculua. 
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with any bad thing, for no prince would 
carry his bad conduct far, if he had not 
people about him who ministered to his 
evil desires/' 

The king himself in his private life 
was kept to very strict rules indeed. 
All the hours of the day, and even the 
night, were so distributed, that he had 
scarcely a moment in which he could 
do what he liked himself, and not 
merely what the law ordered for him. 
On first getting up in the morning he 
had to receive all the accounts that 
were sent about what was passing in 
various parts of his kingdom. After 
this he had to bathe and put on a mag- 
nificent dress, with all the grand trap- 
pings of his dignity, and go and be pre- 
sent at the sacrifices offered to the gods. 
When the sacrifice was brought to the 
altar, the chief priest prayed with a 
loud voice that the gods would give 
health and all good things to the mon-' 
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subjects. The priest then enumerated 
very exactly all the virtues of the king, 
saying that he showed veneration to 
the gods and mildness to men ; that he 
was abstinent, just, and generous ; that 
he kept his word, was willing to give, 
and especially that he could control his 
passions and desires, that he punished 
offences less than they deserved, and 
bestowed on merit superabundant re- 
ward. Then the priest cursed all evil 
doings of which the monarch might 
have been guilty, but of which the fault 
was always laid on his servants and 
counsellors ; and after that the king had 
to contemplate and offer up the entrails 
of a sacrificed calf, and a state secre- 
tary read out of some holy books use- 
ful precepts and the deeds of renowned 
men, in order to animate the ruler to 
the performance of his great duties. 
He was expected to be extremely mo- 
derate in eating and drinking', iud^^^L 
the rules were sometimes so atTvcX \?aaX 

B 4 
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tliey might seem to have been pre- 
scribed by some very rigid physician ; 
and as the king had not even the li- 
berty of choosing his own dinner, it is 
not surprising that when he had to 
hear trials and act as a judge, little or 
nothing was left to his own will. He 
was obliged to decide everything ac- 
cording to exact rules of law, and 
could hot punish any one from mere 
ianger or caprice. The same writer 
from whom we take this account de- 
clares that the kings were not angry 
at having to conform to the law in 
all things, but, on the contrary, con- 
sidered themselves happy in these re- 
strictions, knowing that other men 
often follow, in an irrational manner, 
the bent of their natural passions, and 
"do many things that occasion them 
evil and mischief, often even foreseeing 
that they will act wrong, but doing it 
nevertheless because they are over- 
come by their passions " " T\v^ ^SJ^- 
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tian kings," he adds, " have a rule of 
life that has been prescribed by the 
wisest men, and they cannot therefore 
fall into the smallest error." 

I am afraid, however, that he was 
mistaken in this; for we Christians, 
who havd the best rules of life possible, 
fall into a great many errors. There 
is a great diflference between knowing 
what id right and doing it. 
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LETTER VI. 

On the death of an Egyptian king, every 
sign of mourning was exhibited over 
the whole nation. No festival was cele- 
brated for seventy-two days ; the tem- 
ples were closed ; the people tore their 
clothes, and scattered dust upon their 
heads, abstained from animal food, 
com, and wine, as well as from baths, 
soft beds, and every kind of indul- 
gence. During this time, magnificent 
preparations were made for the funeral, 
and when the day arrived, the coffin 
was placed before the entrance to the 
tomb, and then took place the most 
remarkable part of the ceremony. The 
priests began a regular account of the 
life of the deceased sovereign, and of 
the actiona he had performed, d\mw^ 
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any one of the thousands of 
people assembled might come forward 
if they liked, and tell anything bad 
that the king had done. When the 
priests were talking about his good ac- 
tions, the people, if they thought what 
they said was true, signified their ap- 
probation, but if not, they made such 
an outcry that they drowned the voices 
of the priests. Many of the kings were 
thus at the last moment deprived of 
the honours, and the splendid funeral 
that had been prepared for them, which 
was of course thought a great dis- 
grace, so that the fear of this happen- 
ing often kept the kings during their 
lifetime from behaving ill. 

In the very oldest times, according 
to tradition, the kings were chosen 
from the warriors or priests, but, for a 
great many hundreds of years, the 
crown was what is called hereditary^ 
that is, it went to the son aftev lVv<i 
father died, or sometimes e\en to. \)ttfc 
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daughter. The palaces of the Egyp- 
tian kings were immensely large, and 
ornamented very splendidly. In pic- 
tures of them found in their tombs 
in the ruins of the city of Thebes, 
we see gilded thrones and canopies, 
under which the kings sit dressed in 
long rich robes, and mth crowns on 
their heads. There are plenty of these 
tombs to be seen, for they extend for 
a distance of eight miles along the 
rocks, in rows, one above another. 

The kings of Egypt were very rich 
indeed, for a third part of all the land 
belonged to them, and all the fish, and 
the gold mines ; and nobody but the 
king was allowed to make several 
things that were very much used, such 
as paper (or what served the same 
purpose, though it was nothing like 
our paper) and bricks. You recollect 
how cruelly they treated the Israelites 
about those bricks. The kings of 
Egypt must have made a ^\\e profit 
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out of these manufactures, for they 
never had any work-people's wages to 
pay, as they made their prisoners of 
war work for them. 

The gold mines, too, were mostly 
worked by criminals for a punishment, 
so of course their labour cost nothing. 

I have said that one-third of the 
land of Egypt belonged to the king. 
The other two parts belonged to the 
priests and the warriors. These war- 
riors formed the nobility of the coun- 
try. The employment of a soldier, like 
every other in Egypt, descended from 
feither to son, and they had the land 
as a payment for their services. Be- 
low these three great classes or castes 
was the mass of the people divided 
into farmers, who did nearly all the 
useful work. There were herdsmen, 
artisans, boatmen, interpreters, sind 
others, every one following exactly the 
trade of his father. The farmera ^^i^tcl 
to b^ve hired the land oi tVie V\Ti^ ox 
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the nobles. They lived together in 
villages, in houses raised high enough 
to be out of the reach of the waters^^ 
and with yards and bams for their 
cattle and provisions. Some of the 
representations of farming scenes that 
have been found, show great numbers 
of persons employed in overlooking the 
labourers, and others writing down the 
account of the produce of the corn 
fields, vineyards, and pastures, and 
gardens. But these great estates were 
probably cultivated for the king or the 
nobles. 

The lowest castes were the boatmen 
and those who kept pigs ; and besides 
these there were slaves, sometimes 
bought and sometimes prisoners of 
war ; but the Egyptians do not seem to 
have used them ill, indeed the slaves 
were often taken quite into the family of 
the owner and shared in the property. 

As the people of Egypt were indus- 
trioiis and their country fet\A\a, \3ae^ 
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had plenty of good food, even for the 
poorest classes. Indeed, it was so cheap 
that it was said * the whole expense of 
bringing up a child till he became a 
man did not amount to more than what 
is equal to thirteen shillings of our 
money. It is true that little boys did 
not cost their parents anything for 
shoes, for they did not wear any, and 
indeed but little clothes of any kind. 
The rich people lived very luxuriously, 
indeed too much so, for they often 
drank a great deal more wine than was 
good for them. There are pictures of 
gentlemen being taken home from ban- 
quets or dinner parties, who are evi- 
dently not able to stand upright ; and 
even the ladies, I am sorry to say, 
appear to have taken more than they 
ought to have done. 

The dress of the Egyptians was, per- 
haps from the warmth of the climate, 

* Diodorus Siculus. 
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slighter and simpler than is customary 
among nations equally civilized. For the 
yrorking classes it consisted merely of a 
piece of linen tied round the loins and 
reaching about to the knee, but the head 
was protected from the burning rays 
of the sun, sometimes by a linen cap, 
white, yellow, or green, and sometimes 
by a wig, which was considered more 
fashionable and worn by the higher 
classes; false beards are, also, occa? 
sionally seen, but they could not be 
intended to pass for people's own hair, 
as they are tied under the chin or behind 
the ears by a string. The feet of the 
middle and higher classes were pro- 
tected by a kind of sandal, much like 
the mocassins of the American Indians, 
some of strong materials, but others 
made of nothing more than papyrus 
and palm leaves plaited together ; and 
one, which is kept now in the Berlin 
Museum, is covered with Greek cha- 
racters, as if it had been made out of 
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waste paper, and we may reasonably 
conclude that people who wore such 
shoes as these must have been in the 
habit of sitting most of their time. 
. Ornaments were much worn, and 
even the gentlemen carried little look- 
ing-glasses to admire themselves in ; 
and they used to paint their bodies 
with different colours, and stain their 
eyebrows and eyelashes with some stuff 
that was meant to make their eyes look 
bright. 

Besides the food and clothing, an- 
other circumstance that tells us a 
great deal of what the habits of a 
nation are, is the kind of houses that 
they live in. The poor in Egypt lived 
in small cottages made only of reeds, 
but in so warm a country this would 
not hurt them. The rich built hand* 
some houses of bricks, with columns 
and porticoes adorned with colossal 
statues, and with paintings in gay 
colours on the walls. Tli^ ^\Ac^^^ 

E 
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ytero covered with i kind of wicker- 
tvork, through which the wind could 
pass freely, though it . kept out the 
burning rays of the sun. The Chinese 
still use these Avicker coverings to their 
windows ; and, indeed, there are many 
curious resemblances between the Chi- 
nese houses that may be seen now and 
those of the ancient Egyptians. The 
floors were covered with inatting ; and 
there were stools and chairs, and sofad 
and tables, often very richly decorated, 
besides lamps and * stands for flowers, 
sometimes formed of flgures of kneel- 
ing and fettered prisoners, that were 
often used for ornaments, — not very 
pretty ones, I think. 

The country-houses had little canalsj^ 
filled with water from the Nile, run- 
ning through their gardens, and fish- 
ponds, and little boats for the people 
to row themselves about in, just like 
what the Chinese have now; indeed, 
as China is known to have been a 
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civilised country in very ancient times, 
it is possible that there may have been 
some connection between the first peo- 
pie who went to Egypt and those who 
went to Chios. ; ; -: 

The inhabitants of ancient India too, 
the Hindoos, were very like the Egyp- 
tians in many things, in their love of 
old and settled customs, their quiet 
submission to people in authority, their 
patient and persevering characters, and 
it a great many remarkable customs^ 
siich as that of dividing the people into 
castes, and making every man follow 
the same occupation as his father and 
his ancestors. 

It has been thought that all thesQ 
came at first from the sartie nation, 
most likely Assyria. 
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LETTER VIL 

There was one thing in which Egypt 
was unlike almost every other country, 
and that was in the immense power the 
ipriests had. In the very early time, as 
the priests were really the best educated 
and wisest men, this did no harm. A 
country that is only beginning to be 
civilised, is very much like a child. It 
is better for a child to have somebody 
always to tell it what it ought to do; 
and the child makes much more pro- 
gress by being obedient to some one 
who is wiser and - more experienced, 
than it would do if it were left always 
to do what it liked itself. But it would 
not be good at all that, when the child 
were grown up, the same plan should be 
continued. Men and women must learn 
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to govern themselves, and be free to do 
what they think good and right. Now, 
in the very early times, it was better, 
perhaps, for the people of Egypt to do 
exactly what they were told, and follow 
the rules laid down for them by those 
who knew more than they did. 

But, unfortunately, instead of teach- 
ing their ignorant countrymen what 
they knew, as they should have done, 
the priests tried to keep all their know- 
ledge to themselves ; and then, when they 
found that they could get the people 
to work for them, and do whatever 
they liked, they grew lazy, and did not 
care to improve themselves any more, 
and then they became stupid. This had 
another bad effect, too ; for the power 
they had over the people, which was at 
first only from their superior know* 
ledge, they afterwards tried to keep up, 
by saying things that they knew were 
not true, and pretending to be ^w- 
chanters, and making tlae "^o^^ \i»^ 
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lieve that, if they did any thing to offend 
then>, they would be sure to offend the 
gods. Besides this, instead of trying to 
make the people sober and thoughtful, 
and well-behaved, they used to contrive 
foolish , shows in the temples, to amuse 
them and keep them from thinking^ 
and to have great feasts, in which the 
people were allowed to get tipsy, and 
do all sorts of wrong things. One, in 
particular is mentioned, called the Feast 
of Dionysos, in which thousands of men 
fend women embarked together on the 
Nile, singing and dancing, and drink^ 
ing, in the most riotous manner,^-and 
landing at every town they came to, 
to make the other people join them. 
You may see in the British Museum 
representations of processions of this 
kind,— Bacchanalian processions they 
were called by the Greeks, who con- 
tinued this practice from the Egyptians. 
■ In very ancient times, human beings 
^Fore sometimes killed \>y t\i^ ^g^^tvKOi 
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priests in thwr religious ceremonies. 
In the graves of the Theban kings, re- 
presentations of these sacrifices have 
been found, — in which red and blue- 
coloured men, alternately, are seen lying 
with their heads cut oflT, and others tied 
in painful positions ready to be killed. 
But this practice was afterwards left 
off, for the Egyptians were not on the 
whole a cruel people. Some of the 
festivals were more innocent and pretty ; 
for instance, that of the Invocation of 
the Nile, in which the people went to 
return thanks to the river for the good 
it had done them, in making their 
lands fruitful, and to offer it com and 
fruit and flowers. 

The priests of Egypt, as I have said, 
were sometimes bad men, who cared 
only to indulge themselves, and make 
their countrymen do what they chose ; 
but it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose they were always so. There was 
a great deal of real work \.o \>^ ^owa^ 
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which only they knew how to do. They 
were the only doctors, and lawyers, 
and architects, and >VTiters; and there 
was scarcely an art or a trade known 
at the time that was not carried on in 
the temples under their direction, or by 
their OAvn hands. Every temple had 
great tracts of land belonging to it, 
and in early times they were almost 
like separate countries, and even some- 
times went to war with each other. At 
the time when Abraham came to Egypt, 
however, they were all united under 
one great king. 
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LETTEK VIIL 

The first history of Egypt is nothing 
but a long list of kings' names, — 330, 1 
believe,— which were all written upon 
rolls of papyrus, a plant whose leaves 
were used' by the Egyptians as a kind 
of paper (our word paper is taken from 
it). These names were afterwards 
copied by the two ancient writers. He- 
rodotus and Diodorus Siculus, who 
have told us so much about Egypt. 
There are but three or four of these 
kings of whom we know any thing more 
than the names, and it would be very 
tiresome and not of the least use to 
repeat the names of the rest. 

The first of these kings, every one 
agrees, was called Menes, who lived 
hefore the time of AbTaViaia* 1^^ *^^ 
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remembered because he performed a 
great many useful public works ; and it 
is said he taught his subjects, or rather 
I suppose got people to teach them, 
many useful arts; and he built the 
famous city of Memphis. The mighty 
Thebes existed already, covering both 
sides of the Nile for many miles ; and 
this was built under the direction oif 
the priests. 

After this, we know nothing more 
about Egypt till the time of Abraham. 

You will remember, I dare say, who 
Abraham was. He was, you know, a 
great chief, the owner of immense flocks 
and herds, and of much gold and silver, 
who lived with his people in tents, just 
as many of the Tartar chiefs in Middle 
Asia do at this day. Like other people 
who live in the same manner, he was 
in the habit of moving about from place 
tOjJa ce to find pastures for his cattle ; 
^ ^^bone day he came down from his 
^iiilij of Mesopotamia, on the 
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eastern side of the river Euphrates, to 
the banks of the river Jordan. He 
^as renowned for his virtue as well as 
his riches, and. his name is still remem- 
bered and spoken of with veneration by 
the natives of those countries. It was 
his great-grandson Joseph who, by a 
number of wonderful accidents, came 
io be chief minister or vizier of 
the mighty king of Egypt. How he 
was sold for a slave by his brothers, 
who were jealous of him ; how he was 
put into prison, and underwent many 
misfortunes, but afterwards came to be 
the greatest man, next to the king, in 
the greatest country then in the world ; 
how he forgave his brothers and loved 
ihem still, and sent for them aiid hi^ 
father, and shared his fortune with 
ihem and made them as happy as he 
posfidbly could, you have read pften hf. 
the Bible. As well as Joseph's re- 
lations, the. whole HebrfeT^ people, who 
were not a great many at .that timei 
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came and settled in Egypt, very na- 
turally, as they knew they had such 
powerful friends in Joseph and the king 
who was so fond of him. 

This king, you know, is called Pha- 
raoh, but that is a name applied to 
many, and if it was at first the name of 
one man, it was afterwards used for 
whoever was king. This Pharaoh gave 
the Israelites a large piece of land to 
live on, and at first I dare say they 
were very comfortable ; but a great 
change came when that king died, and 
another succeeded him who was a very 
different person. Joseph died too, and 
the Egyptians soon after began to treat 
the Hebrews very tyrannically ; but they 
were now settled in Egypt, and could 
not help themselves.* 

It is possible that those who treated 

them ill were not exactly Egyptians, 

for about this time there came on 

Egypt a terrible invasion of wild fierce 

men from the north-east, \Aio jiiot^ 
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quered the Egyptians, made their chiefs 
the kings of the country for a long 
time, and did a great deal of mischief, 
putting a stop to every good thing 
that was going on; and it has been 
thought likely that they began the ill- 
usage of the Hebrews, or Israelites, as 
they are after this time called. These 
invaders are generally known as the 
Shepherd Kings. They burnt down 
the Egyptian cities, and killed the in- 
habitants in great numbers, threw down 
the statues and shattered the temples 
of the gods, and destroyed the canals 
that were so necessary to make the 
country fertile. In their cruelty to-? 
wards the Israelites, they at last went 
so far as to give an order that all the 
little boys bom among them should be 
killed immediately. At first the people 
who had been told to do this cruel 
thing did not like to do it, and made 
excuses tti the king, and pretended they 
could not; biit I suppose a gr^^\, twwx^ 
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of the ■ poor babies 'must hatv$ been 
really killed, for we ^nd that th.Q 
mother of Moses had to make a con: 
trivapce to save him. She .put him 
into a basket, and put him on the baiiks 
of the Nile just where she knew the 
princess, the daughter of the king of 
Egypt, was going doWn with her at- 
tendants to bathe. The princess saw 
be was a veiy pretty baby, and took a 
liking to him, and said she would take 
him and have him brought up at her 
own expense, and so she did. His 
name of Moses, by the by, I am told^ 
meant, in the Egyptian language, Saved 
from the Water. 

And so Moses was brought up at 
court, and educated by the Egyptian 
priests in all the learning they pos- 
sessed, and no doubt, as he was the 
favourite of a rich princess, had all the 
indulgences and luxuries that a young 
noble of that time could have. But 
he was a fine, brave, noble-minded 
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young man, and he thought more of 
the unhappy tolidition of his people 
the Hebrews, than of all the fine things 
he could enjoy at Pharaoh's court ; and 
one day, when he saw an Egyptian 
cruelly ill-treating one of his country* 
men, he interfered in his behalf, and 
fought with the Egyptian and killed 
him. ' He was iiow obliged to leave the 
court, and he escaped into the wild 
country near Mount Sinai, and after 
having lived like a prince was content 
to remain in the lowest station, keeping 
sheep for a man who lived there, and 
thinking always of how he might de- 
liver his own people from the state of 
bitter slavery that they had now fallen 
into. 

This, you know, he at last did, after 
a succession of wonderful events, which, 
as you already know, I need not repeat 
here ; or if you do not remember them, 
it will be better for you to read them in 
the Bible itself, as it would make my 
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letters too long to relate them, and, for 
the reason I have said, it is not neces- 
sary. He led them across the Red Sea 
and into the deserts of Arabia, thinking, 
as a wise and brave man would, that, 
though they would have to suffer many 
privations, and often perhaps be hungry, 
it was better for them to be free from 
men, and able to worship the true God, 
and do whatever they thought right and 
good, than to stop in Egypt and have 
to submit to all sorts of ill-treatment, 
and be obliged to join in that foolish 
and wicked worshipping of beasts and 
creeping things. The Israelites, as they 
were now called, did not all think so, 
for of course among so many there were 
a great number that were neither wise 
nor brave, and instead of thanking 
Moses they only grumbled at him, and 
wished themselves back in Egypt where 
they had had such good things to eat^ 
and they gave Moses a great deal of 
trouble by^ their ill-beliavvo\ir. This 
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was not very surprising ; for as the 
Israelite people remained four hundred 
years in Egypt, those that came out 
with Moses, and their forefathers, for 
several generations had' been ill used 
slaves ; and to make people slaves and 
ill treat them, is not the way to make 
them, good and brave. It was most 
likely for this reason that Moses did 
not attempt to take them yet to the 
beautiful country of Canaan, where he 
intended they should at last settle ; but 
kept them for many years wandering 
abbutj till those who were children 
when they left Egypt, were grown up 
to be men, and most of the elder ones 
who bad so much regretted the good 
things of Egypt had died. These who 
had been brought up in freedom and 
poverty he thought would be better 
and braver men. 
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LETTER IX. 

Well, the children of Israel, as they 
sometimes are called, continued to wan« 
der about the deserts for a great many 
years. I suppose I need hardly tell you 
that, when they are called by this name, 
it does not mean the real children. The 
word is only used as the Scotch people 
used the word — " Children of the Mist," 
meaning people born among the misty 
hills of the Highlands. 

In the mean time remarkable things 
were happening in other places. In 
Egypt which they had left, the Shep- 
herd Kings were driven out; and a king, 
named, I believe, Amenoph, came to the 
throne, rebuilt the towns that had been 
destroyedy put the canals in order and 
made a greoX many new oii^^, ^tA ^^ 
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a great deal for the good of the country. 
A king who succeeded him built the 
magnificent palace of Luxor, and many 
fine buildings of which the remains may 
be seen still, and another executed a 
great work of more importance, namely, 
a vast reservoir or lake, called Lake 
Mcoris, which received the water from 
the Nile when it overflowed too much, 
and supplied the deficiency when it had 
overflowed too little, so as always to sup- 
ply the country with the proper quan- 
tity. Many of these kings, of course, 
made war on the surrounding countries ; 
but the greatest conqueror was one 
who is generally called Sesostris, but 
sometimes Rameses the Great. What- 
ever hiis name was, he extended his 
conquests over the principal part of 
what was then the whole civilised world. 
He took an immense army across Arabia, 
and conquered the Assyrian empire, 
and went beyond it to Persia, and it is 
said even as far as the xwet ^«?i\?^^^.n 
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and set up a column to tell what grand 
things he had done, on which he put 
an inscription, calling himself ** Sesos- 
tris King of Kings and Lord of Lords/* 
But he would have done much better 
to stay at home aiid govern his own 
kingdom properly; for while he was 
gone, his brother tried to make himself 
king; and when he came home after, 
wards, set fire to his palace and tried 
to burn him and his whole court. They 
had all been feasting, and as usual 
drinking a great deal of wine, and the 
guards were all too tipsy to give any 
assistance; but Sesostris himself per* 
ceived the danger, and rushed out with 
his queen. 

I suppose after this the brother did 
not find it very comfortable to remain 
in Eg5"pt; so he went over to a beautiful 
wild country called Greece, where he 
he made himself very useful. He is 
generally known in history by the name 
ofDanauSf and we sbaYL ^pt^aeiAlj have 
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much to say about the country he went 
to ; but before we begin, we will just 
take a glance at two or three other 
civilised communities, spoken of in the 
Bible and elsewhere, as existing at what 
we consider the first period of history, 
— that is, when Egypt and Assyria 
were the great nations of the world. 

One of these lived in the country 
now called Stony Arabia, which is a 
completely barren desert, a wide plain 
covered mth deep sands and black flint 
stones, sometimes heaped up into hil- 
locks that may perhaps cover the re- 
mains of ancient buildings, for it was 
full of towns and villages and thickly 
inhabited, at the time when Moses led 
the Israelites out of Egypt. This was 
the country called Idumea or Edom, 
and you may remember that Moses sent 
messengers asking permission to pass 
through it, and it was refused him^ 
This was very cruel, for the Iata^\\te^* 
promised not to do the least Wrxii. 
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" Let us pass/* they said, " and we 
will not go through the fields, nor the 
vineyards, but go by the king's high- 
way ; and if we and our cattle drink of 
the water, we will pay for it." But the 
king of Edom would not allow them to 
pass, but threatened to bring out his 
soldiers and attack them if they tried 
to do it* 

We see by what is here said, that it 
was a cultivated country, and we know 
by other passages that it had many 
towns and seaports, and carried on 
trade with distant places, carrying gold, 
and spices, and silver and precious 
jewels from one to the other. It was 
no doubt by means of these Edomites, 
that the Egyptians got those fin6 
things from India, that they were so 
fond of. 

To show you what progress they had 

made in thinking, I may mention that 

^one of the finest books in the Bible, the 

book of Job, was written \>7 «ii waXVq^ 
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of Idumea* Perhaps you are too young 
now to see all the beauty and sublimity 
of it, but I am sure you will when you 
nte older. These Idumeans are very 
frequently spoken of in the Bible; but 
iHre little thought, at one time, that 
we should ever see any actual remains 
of their works. Not many years ago, 
howerer, some European travellers, 
who had heard some stories about the 
remains of a wonderful city to be seen 
in the middle of these stony deserts, 
determined to make their way to it, 
though it was said to be swarming with 
scorpions, and, the people of the country 
nearest to it said, also with evil spirits. 
This, of course, was all nonsense ; but 
there were many real dangers and dif- 
ficulties to be got over. However, the 
travellers got to it at last, and they 
were well rewarded for their trouble, 
for they found the city of Petra, with 
its palaces and temples, private Kow%^^ 
and tiiumpbal arches, audi ^n^xl ^si 
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immense theatre, with rows upon rows 
of seats for the spectators, all cut out 
of the solid rock« 

Many of these had been evidently 
made more than a thousand years after 
the time I have been speaking of, 
which shows that it had been a flourish- 
ing country for a long period, perhaps 
more than seventeen hundred years. 
Now it is all desolate, and in all that 
vast city there is not one person living. 
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LETTER X. 

YotJ may perhaps recollect hearing or 
jreading in the Bible the names of 
the two great cities, Tyre and Sidon. 
These both belonged to a small coun- 
try called PhcBnicia, which possessed no 
other land than a narrow piece of the 
sea coast of Syria. It was not at all a 
fertile country, but it had two advan- 
tages: the neighbouring mountains of 
Lebanon had plenty of forests which 
furnished wood fit to build ships ; and 
being on the sea-shore, there was 
plenty of fish to be had. People who 
were not industrious have, it is true, 
often made nothing of such advantages 
as these, or even of greater ones ; but 
the inhabitants of Phoenicia were both 
industrious and clever, and tVi^^ \.\rrciRftu 
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them to good account. They learnt 
to make boats and ships, and go out to 
sea and make long voyages, when hard- 
ly any other people ventured to go out 
more than half a mile from the land. 
First, they went a little way, to the 
coast and islands of Greece ; then, along 
the northern coast of Africa; and at 
last, through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and out into the wide Atlantic Ocean, 
OS far north as to some small islands 
where a few poor, almost savage peo- 
ple lived, from whom they got tin* 
Do you know the name of the largest 
of those islands ? You know the island 
itself, at any rate. It is called Great 
Britain now; but in the time of 
the Phoenicians, it was only called the 
largest of the Tin Islands, and no* 
body thought or cared about it more 
than we do about any one of the little 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. I men« 
tion, this because it is in the account 
given of these voyages of t\i^ PhcBui- 
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cians, that England is spoken of, for 
the first time. 

Well, this Phoenicia was a great 
trading country at the time when 
Moses led the children of Israel out 
of Egypt, aiid for long afterwards; 
and it became extremely wealthy. Its 
chief cities, Sidon and Tyre, are de* 
scribed by the Hebrew prophet, Eze- 
kiel, as beautiful and magnificent, be- 
yond any that had ever yet been seen. 
** thou that art situate at the entry 
of the sea,** he says, " which art a mer- 
chant of the people for many isles . . . 
thy builders have perfected thy beauty. 
They have made all thy ships of fir 
trees of Senir: they have taken ce- 
dars from Lebanon to make masts for 
thee ; of the oaks of Bashan have they 
made thine oars ; the company of the 
Ashurites (that is, the Assyrians) have 
made thy benches of ivory ; fine linen 
with broidered work, from Egy^t w«a 
that which thou spreadest ?oT\Jtv \.o \k^ 
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thy Sail ; blue and purple from'the isles 
of Elishah was that which covered thee. 
All the ships of the sea were in thee to 
occupy thy merchandise; they of Persia 
and of Lud and of Phut, were in thine 
army, thy men of war : they hanged 
shields upon thy walls ; they have 
made thy beauty perfect. Tarshish 
was thy merchant" (Tarshish was a 
seaport town on the Red Sea, belong- 
ing to the Idumeans); "with silver, 
iron, tin, and lead they traded in thy 
fairs; Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, 
they were thy merchants ; they traded 
the persons of men (slaves) and ves- 
sels of brass in thy market." 

Horses and horsemen and mules, 
ebony and ivory, emeralds, purple and 
embroidery, fine linen, and coral and 
agate, wine and wool and cattle, honey, 
oil, and perfumes, gold, precious stones, 
and rich apparel, and other articles of 
merchandise, are enumerated as form* 
ing objects of trade witVi t\ie svixtoutLd- 
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ing countries ; and at the time when 
other nations only thought of conquer- 
idg and seizing on each other's pos- 
sessions by war and violence, the peo- 
ple of PhcBnicia^ by exchanging the 
things produced in one country for 
those of another^ brought about a 
friendly acquaintance and increased 
the comfort and enjoyment of other 
people, instead of burning their towns 
abd laying waste their fields as con- 
querors do. As their country was 
yery small, they soon found they had 
more inhabitants in it than they want- 
ed, and so they sent out companies of 
emigrants, and settled colonies all along 
the north coast of Africa, and even 
round on the western coast, and in 
Sicily and in Spain, and on the coast 
of France, Above three hundred flou- 
rishing places arose in countries that 
had before been quite barbarous ; and 
the wild people began to learn from 
these little communities, tVie ^Ax^'ti- 
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tflges of peace, and industry, and know- 
kdge. 

Unfortunately, the people of Phoeni- 
cia were selfish and jealous, and kept 
to themselves all the knowledge they 
got in their many voyages, for fear any 
other nations should share their advan- 
tages ; and then by degrees they grew 
over proud of their riches, and exces- 
sively luxurious and wicked. 

The same prophet Ezekiel, who ad- 
mired the city of Tyre so much, speaks 
of the "iniquity of its traffic," and 
fbretels that, in consequence of this 
iniquity, it will go to ruin, which has 
come quite true. What were the ex- 
act causes of this melancholy change 
we do not know, for no history of 
Phoenicia has ever been found. 
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LETTER XL 

I HATE said that Danaus, the brother 
of King Sesostris of Egypt, left his own 
country and went to live in Greece. 
Most probably as he was a prince he 
did not go alone, but took other Egyp- 
tian emigrants with him. Before this 
time, too, another colony of Egyptians, 
among whom were probably several 
priests, had gone out with Cecrops, and 
settled themselves in Attica, the coun- 
try where the famous city of Athens 
was afterwards built. One might per- 
haps have thought, from so many Egyp- 
tians going there, that Greece would 
have been in many respects, like Egypt; 
but it happened, on the contrary, that 
no two countries were ever more un- 
like each other. In the first ^laa^^ 
they were totally unlike by tv^Amt^*— 
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Egypt, you know, was one long flat 
valley, watered by one great river, and 
nearly everywhere quite the same. — 
Greece is all over mountainous, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the sea, and 
with sul^h immense varieties of soil and; 
climate, that you cannot go two or three 
Qiiles without finding a change, and 
there is hardly a morsel of flat country 
in it. 

The Egyptians were a grave quiet 
people, accustomed to have every thing 
settled by exact laws, which remained 
the same for hundreds of years. 

The Greeks were the most quick and 
lively people that ever lived, who liked 
freedom better than any thing, and 
were constantly changing their laws and 
their governments, almost as children 
do their playthings. 

The Egyptians hated the sea; the 
Greeks half lived upon it. The Egyp- 
tian buildings were solemn, heavy, 
grandj and stiff} those oi Gt^w^ ^S^t^ 
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igraccful, and full of life. Every thing 
in Greece was bright, gay, and ani- 
mated ; every thing in Egypt was calm, 
silent, and fibced. 

Go to the Museum, and look at the 
difference of the Greek and Egyptian 
statues, and you will see this for your- 
self. 

In the Greek sculptures the marble 
almost seems as if it could move; the 
Egyptian look as if they had been al- 
ways stillj, and always would be, but as 
if they would last for ever. Perhaps 
it might be partly the difference of the 
country, but it was not altogether that. 
People are made what they are, partly 
by education; but there is always some- 
thing in the differences among men, that 
we cannot quite account for by it. 

But before we say any thing more 
about Greece, let us try and make our- 
selves as clear an idea as we can, of 
what kind of country it wias by nature* 
If yoa look at the map, you WiSV «Aife 
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that it lies on the northern shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea. This word Medi- 
terranean, I may as well mention, means 
" in the middle of the land." People 
in ancient times used to fancy that the 
earth was a great flat thing, like a plate, 
€md that this sea was in the middle of 
of it, and that was how they came to 
give it that name. Greece was a very 
small country, not so large as England^ 
though it was divided into a great many 
different states, and though there were 
more clever people bom in it in ancient 
times, than in all the rest of the world 
put together. The principal part of it 
is a peninsula, now called the Morea, 
but in old times Peloponnesus. It is 
very much the shape of a vine leaf, and 
the sea runs up far into it in two or 
three places, so as to form deep bays. 
A large arm of the sea, that used to be 
called the Gulf of Corinth, separates it 
from the main land on the north side ; 
and on this lay the cowivtn^^ <2»Ji!L<^ 
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Thessaly lEind Boeotia, covered with 
flocks and herds feeding in beautiful 
pastures, and with lovely cornfields 
varied by picturesque and lofty moun* 
tains that have become very famous. 
Going along either shore of the Gulf of 
Corinth towards the east, we come to 
another peninsula jutting out from the 
mainland, to north-east of the Morea. 
i— This is Attica, the most celebrated 
part of this most celebrated country, 
where stood the city of Athens, the 
most beautiful city, I believe, that was 
ever seen, all built of splendid white 
marble, filled with temples and statues 
that were the work of the very finest 
sculptors and architects that have ever 
lived. 

How glorious it must have looked in 
the bright sunshine, with the deep blue 
8^ above it, and the fresh, dancing, 
glittering sea all around! Scattered 
over with hundreds of lovely ialanda^ 
and inhabited by a people aa 'bea\x\ASxiX. 
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as the country itself. Bat this city 
was not built till long after the time I 
have been speaking of, or at any rate, 
only a very small part of it. 

We have nothing that is certain 
enough to be properly called history, 
about this early period when Danaus 
and Cecrops, and another celebrated 
emigrant from Phoenicia, named Cad^ 
mus, lived in Greece. It is generally 
supposed, that when they first came, 
the inhabitants they found there were 
mere savages, feeding only on wild 
animals, or any roots or berries they 
could find on the ground; and that 
they taught them to plant the vine, to 
sow com, to build houses, and to live 
altogether in a more regular and com- 
fortable manner. But the country was 
in a very rude state, and for some time 
after, we hear a great deal of heroes, 
of whom Hercules was the chief, who 
went about killing lions, and serpents, 
and dreadful dragons, tliafc ^^te lurk- 
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ing in forests and caverns on the 
mountains. Of course these storied 
Bre mixed up with much that is not 
true ; but I dare say some part of it is 
true, that these heroes were really 
strong brave men, who exposed them- 
selves to danger in destroying fierce 
beasts, or savage cruel men that had 
been doing much mischief. The he- 
roes thus earned the gratitude and love 
of their countrymen ; and when the 
stories of their exploits came after- 
wards to be told, no doubt much ex- 
aggerated, as stories always are when 
they are often repeated, they repre- 
sented the heroes as doing things that 
lio one man could do, and then the 
people supposed that they must have 
been not mere men, but half gods, or 
demigods as they were called, and be- 
gan to worship them. 

There passed now nearly three hun- 
dred years more, during which yi^ c.««v 
make out nothing very clearly o? ^V^ 
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Was going on in Greece. But about 
the end of this time a war took place, 
in which all the Greeks joined together 
to go and attack a city called Troy, on 
the coast of Asia, nearly opposite that 
narrow part of the sea called the Straits 
of the Dardanelles, which leads into the 
Sea of Marmora. 

Perhaps we should have known no- 
thing about this war, more than about 
many others that took place, if it had 
not happened that the first great poet 
we know of— Homer— wrote hisprin- 
cipal poem about it. This poem is 
called the Iliad; and of course, as it 
was written for amusement, it contains 
a great deal that no one, I suppose, ever 
thought literally true; many things that 
we may be quite sure were not. But at 
the same time it contains such a lively 
description of the manners and cha- 
racters of the Greeks, that it is more 
valuable to us than many books called 
bistorieSy which contaan tVi^ xi^\ii<^% oC 
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real people, but which give us no 
notion at all of what sort of people 
they were. I think, too, that it is most 
likely that all the principal persons 
mentioned really did live, and that the 
greater part of the story is quite true. 
Of course, it is easy to see that when 
Homer talks of the gods and goddesses 
coming down through the air in their 
chariots to the battles and fighting 
with the men, or sometimes carrying 
them off, and when they themselves 
are wounded, crying and roaring with 
the pain, that all that is mere fancy, 
like a fairy story. But we see by all 
this, and very curious it is to see, 
what notions the Greeks had of their 
gods ; that though they thought them 
more powerfiil, and mostly more beau- 
tiful than mortals, they did not think 
them more virtuous, but described them 
as playing all kinds of pranks, like very 
naughty boys and girls, or sometimes 
dioing thinga that were Ao^warv^\» 
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wicked and disgraceful — quarrelling, 
scolding, fighting, cheating, stealing, 
telling falsehoods, and doing all kinds 
of abominable things. 

Sometimes, indeed, there was a very: 
beautiful meaning hidden under what 
seem at first such very foolish stories ; 
but though I dare say the wise men 
among the Greeks thought most of 
this hidden meaning, the greater num- 
ber of the people certainly did not; 
and it must have done them a great 
deal of harm to think that the gods, 
were no better than themselves. They 
knew of no Divine Father in heaven, 
to whom they could look up with re- 
verence, or to whose will they could 
resign themselves with humble trust, 
feeling sure that whatever he appointed 
was best. 

All the bad eflTects of such a religion 
as this did not, however, appear till af- 
terwards. The Greeks at the time of the 
Trojan war, and for at leaat a bundred. 
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years after, were free, valiant, fighting 
men, associated together under chiefs 
Called kings, chosen mostly for their 
superior personal qualities, because 
they were thought the strongest, the 
bravest, the handsomest men who 
could be found, though much respect 
was paid to those who were what is 
now called of a good family, that is, 
whose fathers and grandfathers had 
been great men ; and also to aged and 
experienced persons, who had seen a 
great deal of life. The kings had the 
chief command in war, a certain por- 
tion of land assigned to them, and the 
largest share of the booty when any 
was taken from enemies. Presenta 
were occasionally made to them from 
their subjects ; but they had no right 
to impose any taxes, and they could, 
not settle any thing important without 
calling all the people together, and. 
asking what they thought of it. This 
it was, of course, much easieic to ^o YCk.> 
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such very small states as those of 
Greece; and it is for many reasons 
necessary to recollect what a very 
little country it was. It was not, as 
I have said, larger altogether than 
England, and it contained at one time 
more than fifty different states or 
countries, all ipdependent of one an- 
other; just as if the county of Mid- 
dlesex were one separate country or 
state, and the county of Kent another, 
and so on, each with its own king. 
This was the case with Greece at the 
early time, though afterwards these 
little states became republics, and were 
governed by magistrates chosen from 
time to time. 

It was easier for the men of Greece 
to come to these public meetings, be- 
cause they left the cultivation of their 
land, and almost all manual labour, to 
the prisoners of war of whom they 
made slaves. But even the kings and 
queens of the early times seem \,o Wie 
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waited upon themselves, and were not 
at all like the lazy luxurious kings of 
Assyria, and other Eastern countries, 
with their trains of attendants about 
them. The kings and heroes described 
by Homer, when they have done fight- 
ing set about to get their own sup- 
pers ready, kill the beasts, skin them, 
cut them up, and roast them. King 
Priam of Troy puts a quantity of raw 
mutton into his war chariot, and drives 
oS with it ; the queens and princesses, 
not only weave the linen and make the 
clothes, but go out with their maids to 
do the washing for the family, and do 
not think it at all beneath their dig- 
nity. It does not seem that there 
were any people employed as artisans 
and tradesmen, except smiths who 
made the weapons and armour. All 
other occupations now performed by 
mechanics, were carried on by each 
family for itself, and, of course, in a 
very rude manner ; but tSaou^ ^^x^ 
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were no tradespeople, there were, at 
least not long after, poets and singers, 
who went about to all the festivals 
and sung verses about the great deeds 
of the heroes, and sometimes hymns to 
the gods. 

This is the way that Homer^s great 
poem — the Iliad — and others were 
first made known. They were siing to 
musio at public feasts and games, at 
which all the Greeks met together, 
and of which I shall have more to say 
by and by« 
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LETTER XIT. 

When the city of Troy was at last 
taken, which it is said was not till it 
had been besieged for ten years, the 
Greeks returned to their own country ; 
and then, as might be expected, they 
found every thing in disorder, and the 
highest king of all, Agamemnon the king 
of MycenaB, was murdered by his own 
wife, who had forgotten him while he 
was away and wished to marry some 
one else. Another, Ulysses, found his 
kingdom overrun with robbers, and 
even his palace swarming with them. 
They wanted his wife Penelope to 
marry one of them ; and when she 
would not, they would not go away, 
but stayed eating, drinking, and carous- 
ing, and making themseVve^ N^rj $l\^- 
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agreeable, and his aged father, and his 
little son Telemachus, were not able to 
turn them out, 

A great many quarrels too arose 
among the different kings after their 
return; and then some fierce tribes, 
called Dorians, who said they were de- 
scended from Hercules, came from the 
north of Greece, and made themselves 
masters of a great part of the south. 
Altogether, there was nothing going on 
but war and bloodshed, and the Greeks 
would have become almost savages 
again, if it had not been for one very 
good thing. It was agreed that all the 
Greeks should meet together once in 
four years, to perform some grand re* 
ligious ceremonies; and after that, to 
enjoy games and amusements together; 
and that for some time before, and for 
some time after these meetings, there 
should be a complete peace between all 
the states. At these meetings they 
became so well acquainted m\5a. %»dx 
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other that they were less inclined to 
quarrel, especially as they were obliged 
to be civil and good-humoured during 
the time of the Olympic games as 
they were called; they began to con- 
sider themselves more like one people, 
in spite of all their quarrels and little 
divisions; and at a time when there 
were no books or newspapers, it was 
only at such meetings as these that the 
people of each state could tell one 
another what they knew and thought ; 
and whatever it was desirable for all 
Greeks to know, was written and stuck 
up on a column for every body to see. 
Fortunately, they knew how to write ; 
for they had been taught the use of 
letters, it is mostly thought, by Cad- 
mus, who came from Phoenicia. I have 
told you that both the Assyrians and 
the Egyptians were acquainted with a 
kind of ¥niting; but the Phoenician was 
the best and most like what we have 
now. The first kind of writmg^ ^<5^^ 
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think of is, making a kin J of picture of 
any thing they mean to tell you about< 
For instance, if they wished to say 
something about a man, they would try 
-and make a sort of drawing of him; 
but by degrees they would not trouble 
themselves to draw his whole figure, 
but only perhaps half of it ; and when 
once people knew what was meant, less 
and less till at last perhaps a thing like 
that rO), a round dot for his head and 
two strokes for his arms, would be made 
to serve ; or if they wanted to speak of 
water, which it would be very trouble- 
some to make a picture of, they would 
merely put a line like this , to re- 
present the way it ripples and flows, 
and so on. The savages of North 
America make picture-writing of this 
kind now, on their buflalo robes, and 
almost every nation has done so in the 
beginning ; but that way of writing is 
very tedious and awkward, and there 
are many things whicVv it \a cjjiite im- 
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possible to say at all >vith it. The 
Egyptians, I believe, did more with it 
than any other people ; their hierogly- 
phics, as they are called, are a kind of 
picture-writing, and those they always 
continued to use, even after they knew 
of a better plan. 

We must now see what the Israelites 
were doing during the period when the 
Greeks were besieging Troy, and for a 
long time afterwards. After about 
forty years' wanderings they had at last 
become settled in their Promised Land, 
though not without a great deal of 
fighting. Moses himself never entered 
it, though he had the satisfaction of 
looking down upon the beautiful coun- 
try from the top of a mountain. On 
the eastern coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea, in the country now called Turkey 
in Asia, you will find what was once 
known by the names of Palestine or 
Judea, where so many of tbe eve^xAj^ 
told in the Bible took place^ \X. v^ *^ 
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country of hills and valleys, naturally 
one of the most fertile in the world, 
though, from having been for a long 
time very badly managed, it is now 
nothing compared with what it was 
in ancient times. Moses, you know, 
described it as a land of brooks and 
fountains, of wheat and barley, of vines, 
and figs, and pomegranates, of oil and 
olives, — a land where there is no scarcity 
of any thing, — a land " flowing with 
milk and honey ; " by which he meant, I 
believe, that the milk and honey were 
almost as plentiful as water. In the 
mountains called Anti-Libanus, in its 
northern part, rises the river Jordan, 
which, after flowing for about thirty 
miles, spreads out into a lake, called in 
the New Testament the Sea of Galilee, 
or Lake of Gennesareth, which is about 
twelve miles long, has very sweet clear 
water, and abounds in fish. After leav- 
ing this lake the Jordan goes on for a 
hundred and thirty mAe^ xciox^i^ and 
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then it falls into a great piece of water 
called the Dead Sea, the waters of which 
are so excessively salt and unwholesome 
that DO fish can live in them, and no 
plants grow for miles round. On both 
banks of this river Jordan, and in the 
country extending to the sea-coast, the 
Israelites settled themselves, and they 
were at first governed by Judges as- 
sisted by the High Priests; but after a 
time they wished to have a king, and 
though Samuel, who was then High 
Priest, warned them that they were 
very likely to be sorry for it after- 
wards, they would have a king, and he 
gave them. Saul. 

The second king of Israel was David^ 
and the third Solomon ; but I will say 
nothing more of them at present, partly 
because it will be better for you to 
read their histories in the Bible itself; 
and partly because what I might have 
to say concerning them you would ^r - 
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haps not fully understand till you are 
older. 

I raay tell you, however, that David, 
besides being a brave warrior and a 
great king, 'vvas a poet, and wrote most 
of those psalms of which a prose trans- 
lation is still read in our churches. 
In his reign the Israelites conquered 
all the surrounding country, and ex- 
tended their dominion from the Eu- 
phrates to Egypt. He entered into an 
agreement with the people of Tyre, and 
got from them the cedars with which 
he built a palace, and began the city of 
Jerusalem, which increased in size so 
rapidly that it soon covered all the 
neighbouring hills. That on which the 
castle or palace of Jerusalem stood was 
called Zion ; and near Zion rose another, 
called Moriah, on which, afterwards, was 
built the great Temple. These two hills 
were connected by a bridge, and near 
them lie the two hills Akra and Beze* 
tha; beyond Akra you in\J\ ^wd Gol- 
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gotha, and on the other side of the 
rivulet or Brook Cedron, the Mount of 
Olives. I mention these places because 
they are spoken of so often in the New 
Testament, in the account of the life of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ ; but the time 
of King David, which 1 am now speak- 
ing of, was more than a thousand years 
before Jesus Christ was born* 
^ Solomon the son of Davirl, and next 
king of Israel, was the one who built 
that magnificent Temple, which ex- 
ceeded in splendour any thing that had 
ever been seen. We hear of its vast 
courts, ^vith ranges of lofty columns of 
white marble ; of gates made entirely of 
Corinthian brass, others glittering all 
over With real gold and silver ; folding 
doors covered -with gold; costly cur- 
tains from Babylon sweeping from ceil- 
ing to floor of a hall as high as the 
inside of St. Paul's Church ; golden 
vines, and clusters of golden gta^^'S!* ^^ 
long as the height of a man, t\i& ^^otV 
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of the finest artists that could be found 
in Tyre or Sidon. "It reflected," we 
are told, ^' such a dazzling effulgence, 
that when the sun shone on it, it could 
scarcely be looked at.'* * I am afraid 
very heavy taxes must have been laid 
on the people to pay for all this splen- 
dour ; but the Temple was an object of 
joy and pride to the whole nation, and 
it is far better to expend money on a 
great national work of this kind, in 
which the poor as well as the rich can 
take pleasure, than on the luxuries of 
private houses, which contribute to the 
enjoyment of nobody but the owner. 
It is quite natural, too, and right, that 
they should wish to make the place 
where they went to worship God as 
beautiful as they could ; only I am 
afraid they afterwards came to think 
too much of these things, and to forget 
what was of far more consequence. 

* JoaephuB. 
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In the mgn of Solomon's son, King 
Behoboam, the people revolted because 
of the heavy taxes, and, as he refused 
to make them less, ten out of the twelve 
tribes would not have him any longer 
for their king, and chose another ; and 
so, instead of one united people, there 
were now two, separate and enemies to 
one another, one called the kingdom of 
Israel, and the other the kingdom of 
Judah« This had a great many bad 
consequences; and one of the worst 
was, that the people of Israel would not 
now come any more to worship at the 
Temple, because it stood in the territory 
of Judah. A very great change for the 
worse took place in the character of 
the people ; and the consequence of 
this change, and of all the quarrelling 
among themselves, was, that when they 
were attacked by a foreign enemy they 
could not defend themselves, and so 
they were conquered by the king^s» o£ 
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About four hundred years after the 
time of Solomon, Jerusalem was taken, 
the beautiful Temple destroyed, and the 
people dragged away to be made slaves ; 
the last were taken by King Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Many of the wise men, called 
prophets, had told them often that this 
would certainly happen if they did not 
behave better ; but they paid no atten- 
tion to them, and actually asked one of 
the kings of Assyria to come and help 
them to fight their own countrymen. 
Did you ever hear that poem beginning— 

" The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 
gold; 

And the sheen of his spears was like stars on 
the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Ga- 
lilee.'' 

This poem was indeed written about 
another event, but that verse will do 
as well for one as the otVier. 
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LETTER XIIL 

When the Jews were taken as slaves 
to Assyria, it was not to the city of 
Nineveh they were carried, for that had 
been already burnt. The last of the 
old Assyrian monarchs, one named 
Sardanapalus, had, it is said, when he 
found that he could not defend himself 
and his capital against some of his sub- 
jects who had rebelled against him, 
set fire to his palace, and burnt himself 
and his family, and his treasures all 
together. There is a great deal of 
uncertainty and confusion about the 
story, but many of the fragments of 
the palace found by Mr. Layard bear 
evident marks of having been in a 
great iSre. 
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The city of Babylon, to which the 
Jews were now dragged, was one that 
had been built by Nebuchadnezzar 
after Nineveh was burnt, though it is 
thought by some that there was another 
city of Babylon before. It was a most 
enormous place, more like a county 
with a wall round it, than a town, and 
had within it great pastures for cattle 
and corn-fields, as well as gardens. It 
would be a great mistake, however, to 
suppose that the city, which it took 
three days to travel through, had houses 
all the way as close as they are in 
London; but it did contain an enor- 
mous number of people, and was a 
very grand place indeed. You recol- 
lect that proud fellow Nebuchadnezzar 
boasting of it, and saying, " Is not this 
great Babylon that I have built by the 
might of my power and for the honour 
of my majesty?" But the poor Jews, 
I dare say, had little enough pleasure 
in looking at it. "By tiha tW^t^ of 
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Babylon," they said, " we sat down 
and wept;'' and they tell how, when 
the foreign people told them to be 
merry and sing one of the songs of 
their country, they could not, but they 
hung their harps up upon the trees, 
and sat down, saying sadly, " How 
shall we sing the Lord's song in a 
strange land?" 

So passed away seventy years, mourn- 
fully enough for them, in slavery and 
exile, but at the end of that time there 
came a change. You know the ter- 
rible story of Nebuchadnezzar ; — how 
a strange kind of madness came over 
him, and he used to wander about the 
fields and gnaw the grass like the 
cattle; and of his son Belshazzar, 
who, in the midst of his revels at a 
great feast, where he was surrounded 
by all the pomp and splendour of his 
glittering court, was suddenly terrified 
by seeing some writing on the wall 
near him, which told ho^r \i\^ \l\x\^^q«!^ 
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and his life would soon be taken from 
him. And so it was. He was attacked 
by the chief of a neighbouring nation^ 
a very brave and, for that time, a wise 
man, named Cjrrus, who conquered him, 
and released the Jews from their cap- 
tivity, and sent them back to their 
own country. 

We must now go and see what was 
going on at this time in Greecie. If 
you look in the map at the peninsula 
which forms the most remarkable por- 
tion of it, you will see at the south 
two large bays, or gulfs. Into the one 
to the east, or right hand, in ancient 
times called the Gulf of Laconia, there 
flows a small river, then called the 
Eurotas, and, about twenty mileS from 
its mouth, there stood Sparta, one of 
the two most famous cities of all Greece, 
the capital of the little state of Laconia 
or Lacedajmon. It was not more than 
sixty miles long and thirty-five miles 
broadf not so large aa t\ve eo\xwiY ^^ 
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Kent, but it contained the most warlike 
people perhaps that ever lived, in which 
the very women were like brave soldiers, 
though they were not, I believe, gene- 
rally what we should call good women, 
such as we could love ; at all events, not 
at the time when the Spartans were 
most renowned. 

The valley of the Eurotas is very 
picturesque, and remarkable for its 
beautiful shrubs and fruit trees, being 
sheltered from the north and east winds 
by ridges of mountains, and open to all 
the sweet breezes of the southern sea* 
There are, too, on the coast several 
fine seaports that might have been of 
great use to a trading people, but the 
Spartans seemed to care about nothing 
but war. On the west of Sparta there 
arose another range of loftier mountains, 
where there are rugged precipitous 
rocks, and deep ravines, and snowy 
peaks, and dark forests, and «1V ^«t\a 
o£ grand ynldi scenery. TW^e \xvo>^^- 
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tains separated the Spartans from the 
people called Messenians, with whom 
they had many fierce wars ; but if they 
would only have associated peaceably 
together, they might have been more 
poviTcrful and beyond comparison more 
happy. Just think if the men of the 
county of Kent and those of the county 
of Sussex were always at war with one 
another, burning each others' houses, 
destroying fields, and killing each other 
whenever they met ! 

Well, about three hundred years 
after the siege of Troy, there was born 
in Sparta a man named Lycurgus, who 
well deserves to be remembered. The 
first thing we hear of him was that he 
refused to take advantage of a plan 
that was formed to make him king, be- 
cause he thought he had no right to be 
so. He was the brother of a king of 
Sparta who had died when his son was 
ojAy a little baby, just born, but which, 
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according to the custom of the country, 
had a right to be king after its father. 
But its mother the queen was wicked 
enough to offer to let the baby be killed if 
Lycurgus liked to marry her, and make 
himself king. Instead, however, of agree- 
ing to this shameful proposal, he said 
he would protect the little baby, and 
take care of the country for him till he 
was old enough to do so for himself; 
and so he did. 

After a time he found it was impos- 
sible to govern a country well that had 
no settled laws ; but he knew it was a 
very difficult thing to make good laws, 
and perhaps still more so to get people 
to obey them after they were made. 
The first thing he did, therefore, was 
to travel into all the most civilised 
countries of the world, and learn how 
they were governed, and what kind of 
laws they had. Now travelling in those 
days was not an easy and ^I^^^i»a\^ 
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thing as it is now. If people went by 
the sea, the ships were badly built, and 
the sailors knew very little how to 
tnanage them, and they had no such 
thing as a compass to guide them, and 
travellers were sometimes tossed about 
and lost their way for years in going 
short distances that now take but a few 
days. If they went by the land, there 
was a great deal of unsettled country 
where there was no road, no house, and 
of course no food to be had, and which 
was swarming mth wild beasts ; and in 
the neighbourhood of the cities, where 
there were perhaps fewer wild beasts, 
there were robbers and fierce lawlesa 
men, who were just as bad. 

In spite of these dangers, and I dare 
say a great many more which I know 
nothing about, Lycurgus travelled 
through all Asia Minor and Egypt, 
Babylon, and some say to India, and 
afterwards to the island of Crete,^ 
where there were said to V)^ Nerj ^^^ 
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laws. One cannot help thinking it d 
great pity he did not go to Jerusalem, 
for there he might have become ac- 
quainted with the laws of Moses ; but 
very likely he did not know any thing 
about them, for in those days there was 
so little communication from one coun- 
try to another that people very often 
had no notion at all of what was going 
on in places that were almost close to 
them. If they wanted to send a letter, 
(even if they knew how to write one,) 
they had to get somebody to travel to 
the place it was to go to, and take it. 
If they could not do that, they must go 
themselves. 

Lycurgus himself, it is thought, did 
not know how either to read or write ; 
I suppose at this time nobody in Greece 
did, except perhaps here and there a 
priest or a poet ; and very few even of 
them, for the poets used to go about 
singing the verses which they had wv^dsi 
at the Olympic games, and otVvet ^^^^^ 

I 
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where a number of people were assem- 
bled, and some celebrated poems were 
sung in this way, and learned by one 
from another for hundreds of years 
before they were written down. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Lycurgus "was away from Sparta as 
much, at ledst, as ten years ; but at last 
he was induced to come back by hear- 
ing that the country was getting into 
great confusion, and that his help was 
much wanted. When he arrived, he 
found, among other bad things, that a 
few men had got almost all the property 
into their own hands, and that the rest 
were suffering much from poverty and 
want. He resolved, therefore, to divide 
all the property again, and give every 
one an equal share; and it is a wonderful 
proof of what a high character he had 
among his countrymen, that he did at 
last induce them to agree to what the 
rich people must have disliked so much. 
The first thing Lycurgus did was to 

I 2 
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divide the land into as many parts as 
there were families, and give to each 
what he thought was sufficient for its 
subsistence ; but as he was determined 
that the property of the citizens should 
remain equal, he would not let them 
cultivate their land themselves, for he 
knew, if they did, the industrious man 
would soon have been richer than the idle 
one. There was at this time in Sparta 
an unfortunate race of people called 
Helot3, who had been the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring city of Helos, biit 
who had been conquered in war, and 
dragged away to be made slaves, as the 
Jews had been when they were taken 
to Babylon ; it was the common custom 
of that age, when people were conquered. 
Well, these Helots were made to cul- 
tivate the ground and do all kinds of 
work for the Spartans, not only with- 
out receiving any wages for i*:, but 
behig all the time most cruelly treated. 
We know that it is wicked to behave 
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ill to any one, and most especially 
shameful when the person is in our 
power, and cannot defend himself. 
But the Greeks did not know this ; 
they thought if a man was brave and 
loved his own country, it did not 
matter about any thing else. 

After he had divided the land, Ly- 
curgus began to divide the money, and 
every thing people had ; and then there 
was a dreadful riot. The rich men 
threw stones at him, and one of them 
struck him such a blow with a stick 
that it struck out one of his eyes. But 
when the people saw the blood stream- 
ing down his face, they were so angry 
that they seized the young man (Alex- 
ander was his name), and gave him to 
Lycurgus to punish. But Lycurgus 
forgave him, and did not punish him 
at all ; and afterwards Alexander him- 
self was very sorry indeed for what he 
had done. 

When Lycurgus had dW\^<^^ ^^ 

I 3 
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money, he thought what he should do 
to prevent people from being so fond 
of it, and he hit on what seems a very 
funny plan. He said there should be 
nothing but iron money, and such 
great clumsy stuff, that as much as 
thirty pounds value made a whole room 
full. People in other countries would 
not have this money in exchange for 
their goods, and so the Spartans were 
obliged to leave off having the goods, 
and content themselves with what their 
own country could produce. 

To prevent people from being too 
fond of eating and drinking nice 
things, he said they should only eat 
certain things, which though, I believe, 
not unwholesome, were sometimes very 
disagreeable. Especially a certain stuff 
called black broth is mentioned, of 
which a French gentleman not very 
long ago had some made, to try it ; 
but it was 80 nasty it almost made his 
guests sicky and nobody coxjXSl ^\.\V 
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' In order to make sure that the Spar- 
tan people did really eat nothing else 
but what was ordered, no one was al- 
lowed to cook at home, but each had to 
bring a certain quantity of provisions, 
which was then all cooked in the same 
way, and served up at great public ta- 
bles, where every body had to take his 
meals. Even the kings were obliged 
to come to these tables, and dine like 
other people. There were, besides, 
some very strange, and I think very 
bad laws about marriage ; but as I do 
not think this is a subject you can 
judge well of at your age, I shall say 
nothing more about them here ; but I 
now come to something that was very 
shocking. 

When a baby was born in Sparta, it 
was taken away from its parents to be 
examined ; and if it was found to be 
weak and sickly, the poor little thing 
was thrown down into a deei^ c,^n^tw m 

I 4 
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A mountain, and left to die. The Spar- 
tans wished to have none but strong 
fine-looking men and women, and they 
did not consider how it often happens 
that those who are weakly in their 
bodies, and perhaps ugly, are so clever 
and amiable that they are a blessing to 
every body about them, and indeed to 
the whole world. Many of the most 
celebrated men of genius who have ever 
lived were sickly, and some of them 
deformed. 

If the baby was thought strong 
enough to be allowed to live, it was 
still not sent back to its parents, but 
brought up by people appointed by the 
government. 

When the boys were only seven 
years old, they were enrolled into little 
regiments and taught to fight, and to 
bear pain and hunger and cold without 
any complaint. This was very good ; 
for one of the noblest and grandest 
things any one can learn la, to^^m ^^\si 
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of any kind patiently, and if possible 
cheerfully. 

In Sparta, however, it was the cus- 
tom to flog children most severely, 
without their being in fault, merely to 
accustom them to suffer in silence. 
Now this, I think, is not at all necessary, 
for what with illness and the various 
little accidents that children meet with, 
there are always opportunities enough 
for them as well as grown people to 
learn to bear pain ; all we have to do is 
to take advantage of them, and learn 
fortitude and patience. It is unneces- 
sary cruelty to hurt any body on pur- 
pose; and as it would hardly fail to 
make them angry, it must have done 
more harm than good. 

I have no doubt that it was the boys 
who had been treated in this manner 
who, when they grew up, used to beat 
and even kill the poor Helots for no- 
thing at all. 

The girls were bTOUg\i\. w^ \cax^Sxv 
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the same manner as the boys, except 
that I believe they were not actually 
taught to fight. They were made to 
wrestle, and leap, and swim, and dance 
in public with scarcely any clothes on, 
and every thing done to make them 
veiy strong in their bodies, without 
thinking at all of their minds. There 
is a Greek play in which a gentleman, 
meaning to pay a lady a compliment, 
says, " How handsome you are ! Why, 
you look as if you could strangle a 
bull." 

Now, it is certainly not necessary 
that a lady should be strong enough to 
strangle a bull, but it would do no 
harm. When we find, however, how 
cruel and unfeeling the Spartan women 
often were, we see what the consequence 
was of so entirely neglecting to teach 
them to be good and kind in their own 
homes. Indeed, it seems that there 
could have been no such thing as what 
we call a happy home in S>i^at\.«i\ «sA 
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the great mistake Lycurgus made in 
his laws was, in never thinking of the 
happiness of families, but only of the 
advantage of the state; though the 
state is of course nothing but a col- 
lection of families. There are some 
terrible stories of the cruel behaviour 
of the Spartan mothers to their sons 
who had been defeated in battle. Now 
we know very well that in battles, as 
well as in many of the affairs of life, 
people who do their best do not always 
succeed. Where many strive together, 
some must be defeated ; but Christians 
know that if they do as well as they 
can in any situation, God will always 
be pleased with them, let men think of 
them as they may. 

Perhaps you may think that, if there 
were so many things in the laws of 
Sparta that were not right but quite 
wrong, Lycurgus was not a very wise 
man after all ; but this would certambj 
be a mistake. What 1ae yiaivV.^^ \.^ ^^ 
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was, to make a nation of brave soldiers 
and patriots ; and this he certainly did. 
We intend to make people good Chris- 
tians, which is a much better thing; 
but we do not succeed in it quite so 
well as Lycurgus did in what he meant 
to do. 

The Spartans used to go to battle as 
readily and joyfully as if they had been 
going to some merry game, and thought 
nothing of any hardship or suffering 
which they had to endure in the cause 
of their country. Their notions of 
what was good were indeed very bar- 
barous and imperfect; ours are far 
better, but it would be well for us if 
we were as brave and steady in doing 
what we know to be right, as they were 
in doing what they thought to be so. 
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LETTER XV. 

The other most famous state of Greece 
was Attica, and its fame was better 
than that of Sparta, for its inhabitants 
were not merely soldiers but the most 
learned and clever even of the clever 
Greeks. 

I have said that the land of Greece 
was broken by many long bays or arms 
of the sea running up into it ; the south 
part, indeed, is made up of a succession 
of these bays and the peninsulas that 
divide them. Beyond the peninsula of 
Laconia, to the east, is another, then 
called Argolis ; and beyond that again 
the peninsula of Attica. It is of a 
triangular shape, about fifty miles long 
and thirty broad, not very fei!l\\a Vj 
nature, hat^ in the prosperow^ \lvccv^'s» o1 
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Athens, most beautifully cultivated. 
It has lovely olive groves, streams as 
dear as crystal, and great, quarries of 
that exquisite marble which made such 
a fine material for its buildings and 
statues. 

' In the early times we hear of Attica, 
like all the other little states of Greece, 
being governed by kings; but these 
were afterwards changed for magis- 
trates called Archons. There is a 
story about the last king, Codrus, 
that is worth remembering. 

The territory of Attica was invaded 
by enemies, to whom it had been fore- 
told that they should gain the victory 
if they avoided killing the Athenian 
king, and of course they took the 
greatest care not to do so. It happened, 
however, that the king, Codrus, found 
out what made them so very forbearing, 
and he resolved to give up his own life 
for the sake of his country. He put 
on the dress of a peaaawt, iVi^xofore^ 
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and went to the enemy's camp, where 
he purposely got into a quarrel with 
some private soldiers, who attacked and 
killed hira, as he meant they should. 

The next day the Athenians found 
out what had happened, and sent in 
great sorrow to ask for the dead body 
of their king ; and the enemies, remem- 
bering the prophecy, were struck with 
such terror that they broke up their 
camp, and left Attica as fast as pos- 
sible, without attemptmg again to attack 
the Athenians. The story goes, that 
this was the reason the kingship was 
abolished, for that the Athenians said 
no man was worthy to be king after 
Codrus ; though I don't think this seems 
very likely. But, whether this was the 
reason or not, Athens was from this 
time governed by magistrates called 
Archons, who were chosen at first for 
life, then for ten years, and afterwards 
for only one year at a time. 

It was not long after t\iB A'&^iSJcL ^1 
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King Codrus that we hear of the first 
of those great emigrations which the 
Greeks were constantly makins^. It 
was a very good thing for them to do, 
for their own little states easily got 
too full of people, and there was then 
plenty of unoccupied land in the beau- 
tiful countries round the Mediterranean 
Sea. A considerable number of people 
from Attica and the Peloponnesus 
went now and settled themselves in 
Asia Minor, the land on the southern 
shores of the Black Sea, and built by 
degrees no less than twelve very fine 
cities, besides leaving settlements on 
many of the islands of the Mgesm Sea, 
as that part of the Mediterranean is 
called that lies between Greece and 
Asia Minor. Before this time colonies 
of Greeks had settled in the south part 
of Italy and in Sicily ; and nearly all 
of them had gone on very well, and 
become free, prosperous, flourishing 
cowmunitioSj that were ^erj xx^^^mI to 
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the old countries, and kept up a constant 
intercourse with them, and traded with 
them across the sea. And so the Greeks 
learnt commerce and navigation, that 
is, they learnt to be good merchants and 
sailors as well as warriors; and they 
tiiontrived, too, to find time to attend to 
music, and poetry, and sculpture, and 
painting, and all things that Avere beau* 
tiful, in most of which they excelled 
every other people that have ever lived, 
before or since. 

The first man whom we find cele-* 
brated for making laws in Athens was 
one named Draco, who was Archon 
or chief magistrate of Athens about 
a hundred years after Lycurgus lived 
in Sparta; but I have often won* 
dered why he should have been cele- 
brated, for certainly his laws were 
not good ones even for that time. 
I believe the reason was, that before 
Draco lived, the Athenians had no 
settled laws at all : and tVvv% \n«o& iov^'w^ 
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80 very bad, that they were at first 
glad of any regular and settled ones. 
Very little is known of his laws ; but 
they were, it seems, so dreadfully 
severe, that it was a common saying 
that they were written in blood. He 
used to say that the smallest offence 
deserved to be punished with death, 
and that he knew of no other punish- 
ment for the greatest ; so all offences 
were punished alike. Kow, the con* 
sequence of this great mistake was that 
at last nobody minded the laws, for 
they were very seldom executed, so 
things got into as bad or worse a state 
than they were in before. The death 
of Draco was very strange. It is said 
there was then a singular custom in 
Athens, when a great man came in, for 
the people to throw their cloaks upon 
him by way of showing their respect. I 
don't know whether it is certain this was 
the custom, but it seems to me that it 
must rather have been to throw down 
their cloaks before t\ie gtea\» Tassv^ ^& 
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ire find, in the New Testament, the 
people did before our Saviour when he 
came riding into Jerusalem. However 
that was, the people chose to be so very 
respectful to Draco, that one day when 
he came into the theatre they threw all 
their cloaks upon him at once, and suf- 
focated him. 

It was not many years before the 
Athenians got a much better legislator, 
another Archon named Solon, who im- 
mediately repealed many of the terrible 
and really unjust laws of Draco ; such, 
for instance, as one that enabled a man, 
to whom another owed money and who 
did not, or perhaps could not, pay him, 
to take the debtor and sell him for 
a slave. Now it is quite right that 
people should be compelled to pay 
what they owe ; but the being sold for a 
slave is so very much greater an injury 
than the not having a sum of money 
that is owed to you, that the law was 
not only excessively sevete W\» Q^\fc 
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unjust. This, as I said, Solon repealed, 
and he made, besides, some excellent 
laws of his own ; but, as this is a sub^ 
ject which you cannot be supposed to 
understand or take much interest in at 
your age, I shall say nothing more 
about it here* One thing I may men* 
tion, however, — that Solon was one of 
the few ancient lawgivers who seem 
to have had some humane feelings for 
the poor slaves. He made some laws 
for their protection, and even declared 
that if a master were excessively harsh, 
the slave might leave his service for 
that of another ; but the lot of a slave 
is, I am afraid, at the best a very 
miserable one. Even in Athens, it 
was the custom to sell them in droves 
like cattle, and they were never thought 
of in any other way than as machines 
that were to be set to work for the 
good of their masters. The number 
of the slaves in Athens was nearly 
three times as great as that of the free 
people. 
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LETTER XVI. 

As I wish to convey to you as good an 
idea as I can of what the state of the 
world was at each successive period, I 
shall now, before going on Avith the 
history of Gfreece, turn to another 
country, of which you have yet heard 
nothing, but of which you will by and 
by hear a great deal; for, for many 
hundred years it was by far the most 
important one in the world, and in- 
deed ruled over almost all the inha- 
bited world then known. 

There was an old tradition, that 
when the Greeks took the city of Troy, 
Eneas, one of the sons of the king, 
made his escape with some of the other 
Trojans, and, getting into a %Vivg, ^^ 
out to sea without knomng ^\i\\>ckRx 
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he was going, and only anxious to 
escape from his victorious enemies, 
who had set fire to the city, and were 
slaughtering all the inhabitants with- 
out mercy, as men did in those days 
when they took a town they had been 
besieging. 

Now we have no means at all of 
knowing whether this was true, — that 
is, whether any such man as Eneas 
really lived, and if he did, whether he 
ever came to Italy, and married the 
daughter of a king of the Latins, jfrom 
whom afterwards came the first founder 
of Rome, as the story says. I think it 
not unlikely that it may be at least 
partly true, though people have been 
inclined to disbelieve it, because it has 
been made the subject of a poem, and 
so of course mixed up with much that 
is evidently fancy. 

There is, however, no more useful 

thing m history than the way in which 

it teaches us (if we stud^ \\. y^o^tSl^"^ 
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to distinguish between what is true 
and what is false in a story; and 
nothing can be more unwise than to 
throw away altogether as false the 
accounts of ancient times, merely be- 
cause the truth is mixed with some 
falsehood, which we can generally se- 
parate from it, if we take the trouble- 
Now this is what people have been 
lately rather inclined to do. The old 
writers of history used to set down 
every story that they heard, almost 
without any examination, and tell 
things for history that were obviously 
all nonsense. Now when people found 
this out, they went to the other ex- 
treme, and disbelieved all that was told 
them about what happened long ago, 
which was a worse mistake than the 
other. To give you an example. 
Among many other stories about the 
heroic times of ancient Greece was one 
of a certain Jason, who is said to \\»:^^ 
made a voyage to some "pXac^ oti ^J*^ 
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coast of the Black Sea to bring home 
some sheep that were bom with golden 
fleece instead of wool. Now when 
people .began to think of this story, 
they felt sure that no sheep ever were 
bom with fleeces of gold instead of 
wool, and they said, "What a silly 
old story ; it's all nonsense and false- 
hood." But it has been now found out 
that there was a great deal of truth in 
it after all ; for in the place to which 
Jason is said to have gone, there is a 
river whose sands contain gold, and 
the people are in the habit of lay- 
ing the fleeces of sheep in the river, 
that the gold may settle upon them. 
Probably there was at that time, more 
than two thousand years ago, a much 
greater quantity of gold found there ; 
and nothing is more likely than that 
these fleeces were what Jason went to 
fetch, though the Greeks, with their 
lively fancy, and fondness for stories, 
mixed up with the trut\v^ a txm^.^^ ^^ 
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fictions J as we call them ; that is, things 
known by every body not to be true, 
but said for amusement. 
. Whether Eneas did or did not make 
this voyage to Italy, does not matter at 
all, however. If he did not, some one 
else did, for it is certain that some of 
the first civilised inhabitants of Italy 
came from those parts of the world in 
which iTroy was situated. 

What we really want to know is, 
what kind of country Italy was at that 
time. 

Italy, you know, is a very long, nar- 
row peninsula, stretching out into the 
Mediterranean Sea ; and it is like Greece 
in this respect, as well as in being a very 
beautiful and picturesque country. The 
majestic Alps, the highest mountains 
in Europe, with their topmost peaks 
covered with everlasting snow, rise 
like a gigantic wall to enclose it, and 
keep off the cold winds of the nortK* 
Another ridge of less \oity Tiio\«v\»«ava», 
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called the Apennines, runs southward 
along the whole length of the pe- 
ninsula, and among these mountains 
there appears the most surprising va- 
riety of climate and productions, some 
districts being most rich and fertile, and 
others mere naked rock. 

In the earliest times we hear of the 
northern parts being inhabited by a 
race of fierce wild men, called Gauls, 
who had somehow made their way 
through the mountains from the north 
or north-west. Doubtless they were 
the descendants of some of those who 
had wandered away along the northern 
shores of the Black Sea from the parts 
of the earth first peopled, and, from 
never keeping up any communication 
with the old country, had forgotten 
where they came from, and all about 
it, and by degrees became quite savage, 
living, as they must have done in that 
wandering life, merely by hunting wild 
animala. 
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Southward of these Gauls, as far as 
the river Tiber, but chiefly in what is 
now called Tuscany, there lived a very 
different people, the Etruscans, of whom 
we have fortunately some means of 
knowing something, as many of their 
tombs have been discovered containing 
quantities of their paintings, and many 
articles of their manufacture, which 
shew them to have been a civilised na- 
tion acquainted with many of the arts ; 
and as these strikingly resemble those 
of Egypt and Phcenicia, there is every 
probability that the Etruscans came 
from one or other of those countries, or 
from both. Most of these very re- 
markable antiquities are now in the 
British Museum, and may be seen by 
any one. 

It was the discovery of these that 
first made it known that there had 
been such a people ; but in the search 
since made, more things have been 
found out about theia \ axA \\» «:^^^w?b 
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that, besides the arts I mentioned, the 
Etruscans were acquainted with archi- 
t.ecture, and ship-building, and medi- 
cine, and were altogether a cultivated, 
clever people ; and it was they who be- 
gan to build many of the great cities 
of Italy. 

About the first building of Rome, 
and the first people who lived in it, 
there have been certain stories told a 
great many times over, and for a long 
while supposed to be true, but it is now 
found out there is no authority for 
them at all. 

For many hundred years the Romans 
were too busy in fighting with their 
neighbours all round, and getting pos- 
session of one bit of territory after 
another, to think of such a thing as 
writing or history; and afterwards, 
when they did begin to write books, 
they thought only of imitating the 
books that had been written by the 
Greeks; and when at last it dVdi oc.e,\a 
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to some one to ask who the Romans 
were, and where they came from, all 
that could be told was, that there had 
been some old ballads, something like 
our Chevy Chase, that told about two 
brothers, called Romulus and Remus, 
the sons, it was said, of Mars, the god of 
war ; that these two brothers had been 
thrown into the river Tiber, when they 
were first born, but that a she-wolf 
who saw them had pulled them out of 
the water, and suckled them ; that they 
had then been taken by a shepherd, and 
kept in his hut till they were grown 
up, and that then they had founded 
the city of Rome, whose inhabitants 
at first had been only a set of lawless 
men, collected from all the country 
round. It is said also that, as they had 
no wives, the Romans invited a neigh- 
bouring people, called the Sabines, to a 
grand feast, and that when they were 
all making merry, the Romans suddexvVj 
seized upon all the woiaexv awSi ^'axTVi^ 
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them off, to have them for wives for 
themselves. 

After this we hear of a number of 
kings ; of a Numa Pompilius, who was 
a wise, peaceful, virtuous monarch ; of 
others, named Tarquin, who were so 
tyrannical and wicked that they were 
driven out, and the Romans declared 
they would not have a king any more, 
but that Rome should be a republic. 
The exiled king Tarquin begged assist* 
ance from the most powerful prince in 
Italy, the Etruscan or Tuscan king, 
Porsenna of Clusium, who marched 
against Rome with so great an army 
that it was evidently impossible to save 
the town unless something could be done 
to stop them. The only chance was to 
cut down a wooden bridge across the 
Tiber, which was a deep and rapid river, 
but the enemies were now so close 
that they had almost reached the other 
end of it, when a noble brave man, 
ed JEZoratius, stepped &XYj«btd^ and 
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said that as it was a very narrow 
bridge, he thought if two others would 
join him they could keep off the enemy 
long enough for the Romans to break 
down the bridge behind them. Of course 
he thought he would be killed, but 
he did not mind that if he could save 
his country. Then two others did 
offer to go, and they went, and stood 
fighting desperately while their coun^ 
trymen cut and hacked away at the 
bridge, and at last down it went ; but 
by this time two out of the three had 
got back. Horatius had not been able 
to escape over the bridge, but he leaped 
into the water with his armour on, and, 
after a great deal of struggling, swam 
back to his countrymen, the Tuscans 
all the while shooting arrows at him as 
fast as drops in a shower of rain. 
Other accounts say that all three were 
killed, and which of these accounts is 
the true one we do not know. 

The enemies were atoi^i^dk. lot "Cib^ 
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time, but King Porsenna made a camp 
near the city, and began to besiege it ; 
and as it was then a small town, with 
no strong defences about it, there 
was no doubt that it would have been 
taken before long. Very soon the Ro* 
mans began to suffer greatly from 
hunger, and then three hundred of the 
young men of Rome made an agree* 
ment together that they would swim 
across the Tiber, and go to the camp 
of Porsenna, and kill this terrible 
enemy, in the hope of saving Rome. 
They were not to go all together, but 
one after another, so that if ever so 
many were killed in the attempt, there 
would be others to take their places. 
One named Mutius went first, and made 
a rush into the king's tent, and killed 
the person whom he saw there; but 
unluckily it was not the king, but only 
a secretary. Mutius was then imme- 
diately seized and brought before Por- 
senna, who asked him \\ovf \t W^igened 
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that he was not afraid to make such 
an attempt, as he was almost sure to be 
killed for it, and ordered that he should 
be tortured ; but Mutius thrust his right 
hand into a fire and stood still while it 
was burning, without giving the least 
cry or sign of pain ; and then he told 
Porsenna of the three hundred young 
men who, he said, could all bear pain 
as well as that ; and he asked him whe* 
ther it was likely they would be too 
much afraid to try and do so great a 
service to their country as the killing 
him would be. 

The king then began to consider 
that if there were three hundred of 
them equally determined, most likely 
some one of them would succeed, and 
so he thought it better to make peace 
with the Romans, and go away. It 
was not, indeed, without their consent- 
ing to give up to him the third part oi* 
their land; but this was better than. 
being destroyed altogethex, ki\.^x ^Okv^ 
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Mutius got also the name of Sccevola^ 
which means left-handed. 

The other small nations around the 
Romans now took the opportunity to 
attack them, when they thought they 
were not so strong as they used to be ; 
and so they became engaged in con* 
tinual wars, and at last they got so 
fierce and angry, that they said that 
they would never make peace with any 
people till they had conquered them. . 

How they kept their word we shall 
see by and by. The things I have 
been telling you of, happened not long 
after the time when the Jews returned 
from captivity in Assyria. 

Soon after this time we hear ^ 
great deal of quarrels among the 
Roman people themselves, — between 
the higher classes, called patricians, 
and the low, called plebeians, who 
complained that in these wars they 
were continually obliged to leave their 
farms and fields, to go aud ic^^^ ^aad 
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besides that, Tiad to pay the greatest 
part of the expenses. To do this, they 
had to borrow money of the nobles, — 
the patricians, as they were called, 
who charged them a great price for 
lending it; and then if it happened, as 
it often did, that they could not pay 
their debt, the nobles might take them 
for slaves, or shut them up in dungeons. 
Sometimes, even, people in distress would 
sell themselves and their families for 
the sake of borrowing money, and never 
being able to pay, they remained slaves 
for life. This was the beginning of the 
quarrels between the patricians and the 
plebeians, of which we hear so much in 
the history of Rome ; but after a time, 
alterations were made in the laws, 
which made the condition of the poor 
much better than it had been, and they 
were allowed to choose some magis- 
trates, called Tribunes, who were to 
take care that they were better tT^^^l^^L 
in future. 
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Nearly four hundred years after the 
first buijding of Rome, there came a 
terrible misfortune. A great body of 
fierce wild men, almost naked, with long 
shaggy hair, made their appearance near 
Bome, and attacked it with fury. These 
were the Gauls, of whom we afterwards 
hear so much. There were seventy 
thousand of them, it is said ; and the 
Romans finding it impossible to defend 
their city, made their escape from it, 
carrying with them all the property 
that they could save. All went but 
eighty priests and aged nobles, who 
could no longer fight, so they sat down 
quietly in their robes, and waited for 
death. They were all killed, and the 
burning and plundering went on, it 
is said, for several days. K this is 
true, the city must by this time have 
grown very large. 

The Romans had soon collected men 

enough to have a battle with their 

enemies, and at lengtli tViey ^xx^^^dod 
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in driving them out, and then set to 
work and built their city again, though 
for a long time they must have had a 
great many hardships to suffer, for their 
corn-fields were all trampled down and 
destroyed, and their town reduced to a 
mere heap of rubbish. Indeed, the 
spirit and courage they showed in times 
of misfortune, is, 1 think, one of the 
things most to be admired in the 
Romans* 
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LETTER XVIL 

Let us now see what the rest of the 
world had been doing during this time. 
This is the year 3500 ; and there have, 
we find, been great changes. Of Assyria 
and Egypt, and Judea, we now hear 
little more. The places are there, of 
course, but they are no longer inde- 
pendent flourishing countries. They 
are all included within the great Per- 
sian empire, which was begun by that 
Cyrus who released the Jews from their 
captivity in Babylon. 

But Greece has risen into a state of 
splendour beyond what any one could 
have imagined before, and which wanted 
indeed only one thing to make it the 
most happy and glorious country ever 
seen. But that one thing was worth 
all the rest. It was, a better religion. 
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For want of that, and the better know- 
ledge of what was right and virtuous, 
which a better religion would have 
given, Greece lost all its glory, and 
sunk down to be quite worthless and 
insignificant. 

In the days of its greatness, it was 
covered with beautiful cities ; all its 
numerous harbours were crowded with 
ships; its land was richly cultivated, 
and all full of inhabitants, free, clever, 
industrious ; and, at the same time, more 
witty, handsome, and elegant, than any 
other nation has ever been Here 
knowledge was not, as in Egypt, con- 
fined to one class of the people ; it was 
open to all. Every one was free to 
choose what occupation he would follow, 
what he liked best, and what he had 
most talents for. The young Athenians, 
though they did practice gymnastic 
exercises, such as running, leaping, 
wrestling, fencing, and every thing that 
could improve the growth and strength 

L 4 
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fotheir bodies, as well as the Spartans, 
also learned grammar and music^ and 
whatever was thought good for their 
minds. When they wanted to speak of 
a very ignorant fellow, they used to say, 
" He can neither swim nor read," think- 
ing one as necessary as the other : —and 
at their great public meetings at the 
Olympic and other games, all the beauti- 
ful poems, and the best books used to 
be read aloud, mostly by the authors ; 
and all the people, even the lowest, 
could thus share in the pleasure and 
benefit of them, as well as the rich. 
Even the girls, who, on the whole were 
not well used in Greece, were taught to 
read and write, as well as to spin and 
sew, and the slaves were often well 
enough educated to help to teach the 
children of the family. I don't mean 
to say that I think this was a good plan, 
for children should be taught to respect 
and obey those who know more than 
mi^kewselvea, and can teach t\iem\ «wtA\ 
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am afraid this would not be done with 
a slave whom they could order about 
as they liked ; but I only mention it to 
show that even the slaves were not kept 
in ignorance, — as I am sorry to say they 
are now in some countries where there 
are slaves, — but shared in many of the 
advantages enjoyed by their masters in 
education, besides being well fed and 
sufficiently clothed. 

I have spoken of books among the 
Greeks, but of course you must not 
suppose that there were any books like 
ours in use. There was still no such 
thing . as paper known, nor for many 
hundred years afterwards. The laws 
of Lycurgus were never written down 
at all, — those of Solon were written on 
pieces of wood, — the poems of Homer, 
I believe, on the insides of sheep-skins, 
— and the Egyptian plant, the Papyrus, 
was still the best material for writing 
known. Then, and long aftex^^^<ia»^ 
down to the time vrTaen \hfe ^t\» qS. ^-w^ 
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ing was invented, there were people 
who lived entirely by copying books; 
and we hear that a very famous man, 
named Demosthenes, had industry and 
patience enough to copy out a certain 
book of history eight times. 

One thing that served both to in- 
struct and amuse the Athenians, was 
the going into the courts of law, for 
no lawyers ever made such beautiful 
speeches as those of Greece. Then they 
had very fine plays, to which every 
citizen had a right to go, and festivals 
with music and dancing and feasting, 
which also were free to every one. The 
rich, of course, had splendid entertain- 
ments in their own houses, at which 
music and poetry, flowers and perfumes 
added to the coarser indulgences of 
eating and drinking. Never, indeed, 
was there a country in which there 
were so many means of pleasure and 
enjoyment, and this, of course, seems at 
^rst very delightful ; but wVien \t^\)^^\ti 
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to look a little closer into this fine 
showy life, we shall find many things 
to excite sorrow and disgust, and make 
us heartily glad that we have been born 
in modem England instead of ancient 
Greece with all its beauty. I cannot 
tell you what all these things were ; for 
that you must wait till you read the 
history of each country for itself ; but 
one circumstance I may mention to give 
you some idea of what 1 mean. In that 
beautiful, refined Athens, the very lowest 
of whose people considered himself 
superior to all the rest of the world, 
and who called all others barbarians, it 
was still the practice to kill poor little 
babies as soon as they were bom, if 
the father thought them likely to be 
troublesome. The nurse who took the 
baby, used to go and ask him whether 
it was to be killed, or left in the street, 
or brought up properly ; and he might 
say just which he pleased. Axvotisa^ 
very bad thing was, t\ia\» XJast^ ^«si 
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great numbers of people who lived only 
by spying out and informing when any 
one had committed any offence against 
the laws, and of course men who would 
do this, would very often pretend that 
people were guilty who were not. The 
greatest and best men in Athens were 
thus very often brought to trial and 
severely punished on quite false accusa- 
tions. The very best of all, one named 
Socrates, who had passed a long life in 
teaching virtue and wisdom to his 
countrymen, after fighting bravely for 
them in his youth, was cruelly con- 
demned to be poisoned, because he was 
falsely accused by some of these wicked 
informers. But before this happened, 
there took place in Greece some very im- 
portant events which I must tell you of^ 
and which are much pleasanter to hear, 
A certain king of Persia, named 
Darius, had quarrelled with those 
Greeks who you remember had gone 
ajid settled in Asia Minor, aii^i \5vsl\V\ 
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many fine cities there, because they 
would be free, and would not do every- 
thing he liked. When they were afraid 
of being overpowered, they applied to 
their countrymen in Greece to help 
them ; and . then King Darius sent a 
great army into Greece, and thought 
to do away with that little country 
altogether. But it is not so easy to 
conquer people who are brave and de- 
termined ; and instead of destroying 
Greece, his own army was destroyed 
at a great battle on the plains of Mara- 
thon, and he lost twenty thousand men, 
with three hundred ships. 

These soldiers of Darius were only 
mere slaves of a despotic king, who 
when they fought cared very little whe- 
ther the battle was lost or not. The 
Greeks were free men, fighting for 
everything they held dear in the world, 
— their beautiful country, their reli- 
gion, and their homes; so it is not sur^ 
prising that they gain^^ \Jti^ nSrXcstj ^ 
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LETTER XVm. 

King Darius of course was terribly 
angry when he heard of the defeat of 
his army, and he vowed he would con^ 
quer those Greeks; and though it 
happened that he died before he coul4 
make another attempt, his son, the 
next king, Xerxes, resolved to put his 
plan in execution. For three years he 
employed himself in getting ready an 
immense army ; and he was so sure he 
should win, that when one day some- 
body brought him some figs from 
Attica, he said he should not eat them, 
but wait till Attica was his own, figs 
and all. He might as well have eaten 
the figs, however, for Attica never be- 
came his own. 

Strange things did this King Xerxes 
say and do in this expedition, if we 

may believe the accounts ; and 1 tKuik 
k 
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they may be quite true, for people who 
are always left to their own will, as 
these kings of Persia were, and have 
no one ever to contradict them, gene- 
rally become nearly or quite mad. It 
is said he talked to a mountain which 
he had ordered to be cut through, and 
said, " Mount Athos, I order you not to 
interrupt ray workmen with stones that 
cannot be cut asunder, or I will cut 
you in pieces and throw you into the 
sea." And when, afterwards, a bridge 
of boats which he had made across the 
9trait of the Hellespont was broken by 
a storm, he ordered that the sea should 
be whipped with three hundred lashes^ 
and a pair of fetters thrown into it, 
and the people who whipped it were to 
say to it at the same time, " You salt 
and bitter water, your master is jpun- 
ishing you because you haye oflfended 
him without provocation. Xerxes the 
king insists on passing over you ; and 
no One. shall offer you ^ ^^^^ynSv^ \ife- 
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cause you are deceitful and of a nasty 
taste." We afterwards hear, however, 
that he threw in ia golden cup and a 
Persian sword as oflferings before he 
crossed; so I suppose he was a little 
afraid of the sea after all, and wanted 
to make it up. On the shore, before 
embarking, he was seated on a white 
marble throne, and held what wq should 
call a review of the almost countless 
multitudes of men on foot, on horse- 
back, and in chariots, that made up his 
army : and then, lying on the deck of 
a Phoenician vessel, under a cloth of 
gold, he passed through his great fleet, 
and his pride was quite satisfied, and 
he felt sure of the victory. 

He and his great host moved on 
without any hindrance, round the 
northern shore of the iEgean Sea, till 
they came to the north of Greece, and 
there, at a narrow passage between 
high mountains, they found a body of 
brave men waiting for them : those 
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who have been best remembered were 
three hundred Spartans with their king 
Leonidas. Seeing how few they were, 
and thinking it quite impossible that 
they really meant to resist him, Xerxes 
merely sent forward a messenger to tell 
the Spartans to deliver up their arms. 
These Spartans were famous for saying 
everything as shortly as possible ; and 
the King Leonidas only answered, 
" Come and take them." The Persians 
perhaps began now to find out what 
sort of men they had to deal with, and 
they waited several days to see what 
the Greeks would do ; and in the mean- 
time Xerxes tried if by making grand 
promises to Leonidas he could induce 
him to desert the cause of his country, 
and he oflfered to make him king of all 
Greece. 

But Leonidas liked a great deal 
better to die for his country than to be 
a traitor to it, and he would not for a 
moment listen to such a proposal. He 
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had some relations in his little band, 
however, whom he would gladly have 
saved from the death which he saw 
was approaching for them all, and he 
pretended to have some messages which 
he wanted them to carry for him. But 
they guessed what he really wanted, 
and would not leave him. I think it 
is worth while to mention this, because 
it is very beautiful to see any one 
careful for the safety of others while 
they are careless of their own. All 
but two of the brave Spartans were 
killed, as they expected to be, and the 
great army of Persia swept on to over- 
whelm, as they thought, this little 
country of Greece. But the time 
during which Leonidas had kept them 
off had given the rest of the Greeks 
time to consider what they should do. 
The Athenians had sent to consult the 
oracle, and it had answered that they 
should be safe within " wooden walls." 
But, as it generally bappeiveA. mXXv \Jafc 
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sayings of the oracles, nobody knew 
very well what it meant. The city of 
Athens itself had no walls, but there 
were round the citadel some wooden 
palings ; and some people thought these 
were the wooden walls the oracle meant. 
But one of their greatest men, named 
Themistocles, said he was sure it meant 
that they should go on board their 
ships, which of course were made of 
wood. At first they did not like to 
do this, because they would have to 
leave their beautiful city and most of 
their property behind them. However, 
Themistocles thought that was better 
than to run the risk of being made 
slaves by the Persians, and that, as 
the Greeks were better acquainted with 
the sea than their enemies, they would 
have a better chance in fighting them 
by sea than on land. Then he talked in 
private with the priests of the goddess 
Athene, the principal deity oC ^^^^ 
Athenians, and the •ptiesta \/5A ^^ 

m2 
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people that she would be very angry 
if they did not go, and that the sacred 
dragon had refused to eat his cakes, 
and gone and jumped into the sea; 
and so, at last, they consented, and 
went on board the ships, taking what- 
ever they could with them. But now 
the Athenians found that they had 
not money enough to get all the things 
that were wanted, and so Themistocles 
went into the temple of Athene ; he 
said he was going to look for a shield 
that had been lost, but, whatever he 
looked for, we know what he found, 
for when he came out he had a great 
deal of money, which he distributed 
among his countrymen. I dare say he 
thought, and so do we, that there was 
no harm in taking it, for the statue 
of Athene could not have wanted 
money ; but he did not dare tell his 
countrymen that he had done so, as 
they would have feared the anger of 
tAe goddess. Another very t\^\, \)cv\w« 
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which Themistocles did, was to get the 
Athenians to send for some of their 
countrymen back again, whom they 
had banished for no real good reason ; 
especially one very honourable, man, 
named Aristides, whom people had 
been jealous of because he was so much 
praised^ though he well deserved to be. 
But all sorts of little jealousies and 
grudges against one another, which the 
Greeks were very apt to feel, were for- 
gotten now that they had before them 
the great enemy. Every one forgot 
his. own selfish feelings and interests, 
and thought only oi what was good 
for all. One day, when the Spartans 
and Athenians were discussing what 
was to be done, the Spartan com- 
mander got into a passion with The- 
mistocles, and was going to strike him 
with a stick; but Themistocles did 
not oflfer to return the blow, or even to 
defend himself, but said, " Str\k^xfiL<bM 
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you like, but hear what I have got to 
say." And then the Spartan was 
ashamed of himself, and listened pa- 
tiently. 

I shall not now attempt to tell you 
all the plans that were adopted, and 
which you will read in the history of 
Greece ; but at last there was a grand 
battle on the sea, in the Gulf of Salamis, 
in which the Persians lost two hundred 
ships, and were entirely beaten. This 
of course encouraged the Greeks very 
much ; and then one victory was gained 
after another, till King Xerxes was 
driven back into Asia, and all his 
immense army mostly destroyed. A 
grievous thing it was that the foolish 
ambition of this one man should have 
occasioned the destruction of thousands 
of others who were not at all in fault, 
for they could not help being his 
soldiers ; but one rejoices at the escape 
of the brave Greeks. 

Was it not strange that, some years 
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afterwards, they began to quarrel 
among themselves as much as before, 
and that Themistocles himself was at 
last banished from Athens ? and not 
altogether without reason either, for 
his conduct had not always been fair 
and honest. But you will think it a 
still stranger thing, and it shows what 
a brave fellow he was, that, when he 
was banished from his country, he 
went straight to Persia, of which he 
had been the great enemy, and asked 
permission to live in that country. 
The same king who had comie to Greece 
was not living now, — it was his suc- 
cessor Artaxerxes ; but he too, as well 
as the other, had been oflFering large 
rewards to any one who would kill 
Themistocles. But now that Themi- 
stocles had come to him of his own 

• 

accord he would not do him any harm, 
but received him kindly, and gave him 
the sum of money to live on which he 

M 4 
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had offered to have him killed. After- 
wards, indeed, he became a wonderfully 
great favourite with Artaxerxes ; who, 
though Themistocles would not agree 
to join the Persians in doing any in- 
jury to his country, made him a present 
of three whole cities, as it was said, to 
furnish him with '^ meat, bread, and 
wme." This seems very generous of 
Artaxerxes ; and it was really generous 
to forgive Themistocles for being his 
enemy; but we must recollect that 
when he gave away cities, the king 
gave away the liberty, the property, 
and perhaps the lives of his subjects, 
and these were not his to give away, 
but only to take care of. 

Themistocles lived all the rest of his 
life in grand state like a Persian noble- 
man ; but, at last, King Artaxerxes, it 
is said, insisted on his joining in a war 
against the Greeks; but very shortly 
afterwards, before the war began, he 
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died. It is thought he poisoned him- 
self, that he might not be obliged to 
go and fight against Athens; and he 
begged that, after he was dead, his 
body might be carried back to his still 
dear country. 
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LETTER XIX. 

For nearly a hundred and fifty years 
after this time Greece was the grand- 
est country in the world, the most full 
of clever people, the busiest, the most 
beautiful ; where all arts flourished, 
and every sort of knowledge increased 
as it had never done before. Many of 
the books then written, though it is 
nearly two thousand years ago, are 
still some of the best books that can be 
got ; and the cleverest men of our own 
time are glad to be able to learn out of 
them. The temples they built, the 
statues they made, are finer than any- 
thing we can do now, although we 
have had the advantage of seeing first 
^tfaj^t they have done ; and the Greeks 
TB^erything, as children say, out of 
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their own heads. They had, it is true, 
the beginnings of most of the arts and 
sciences from Egypt; but they im- 
proved them so much, that it was al- 
most as if they had invented them 
from the first. 

There is, indeed, one distinction 
which I must try and point out to 3^ou. 
There are different kinds of knowledge, 
or sciences, as we call them. Some 
can be learned by long, patient, wise 
thinking ; others require a great many 
facts in Nature to be observed. Now, 
in the first kind, the Greeks, being one 
of the cleverest nations that ever lived, 
made so much progress, that nobody 
has ever been able to get beyond them. 
In the others, as we have been able to 
make use of their observations, and of 
all that have been made since, we have 
got beyond them. A little child now 
may easily know many true and won- 
derful things that the greatest men 
did not know then; but that is no 
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merit of his, for he has been told. 
What the Greeks knew, they found 
out all for themselves ; and it was not 
till they had discovered the Greek 
books, and found out what was in 
them, that the people in this part of 
the world began to learn many sci- 
ences. They have been our teachers, 
though in many things we can now do 
more than they could. We have, how- 
ever, the great advantage of being 
Christians; and though, perhaps, you 
may suppose this has nothing to do 
with knowledge, but only with good- 
ness, you will find, when you are 
older, and come to study history tho- 
roughly, that it has a great deal to do 
with it ; that it was exactly for want of 
a better religion, and a better know- 
ledge of what real goodness was, that 
this glorious country went all to ruin. 
One cannot help wishing sometimes 

ft it had pleased God to give them 
er knowledge ; but He kvio\?^ \i^^t 
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what is fit to be done. We are too ig- 
norant of the wonderful universe in 
which He has placed us, and we live 
too short a time, to be able to judge of 
what He does to whom we are told " a 
thousand years is but like one day." 
We should think it very foolish if a kit- 
ten or a canary bird should fancy they 
could judge of what we do ; and yet 
the difference between the kitten and 
us, is nothing at all compared with 
the difference between us and the 
Almighty. 

Well, this hundred and fifty years 
passed away, — you shall read a more 
exact account of them by and by ; and 
at the end of this time there is a great 
change. The king of a country of 
which you have yet heard nothing, and 
which was hardly thought worth men- 
tioning by anybody, is now the most 
powerful man in the world. He is 
the master of Greece, and oi ^ \N\q>^'^ 
beautiful cities, of Egypt, ^x^^ i\x$KR»., 
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and Phoenicia and Assyria, and he and 
his armies have gone on conquering one 
people after another, till at last it is 
said, he fairly cried that he could find 
no more to conquer. It was odd 
enough though, and it shows how lit- 
tle communication there was between 
one country and another then, that he 
had left behind him, only at a few 
days' journey from the place where he 
was bom, a people as brave and as 
fond of war as himself, and who would 
have been quite a match for him. This 
man was Alexander, king of Macedo- 
nia, or, as he is usually called, Alexan- 
der the Great, and the people of whom 
he knew nothing were the Romans, and 
who not very long afterwards became 
masters of all the nations he conquered, 
and many more. 

The country of Macedonia was situ- 

ated fa) the north of Greece ; it is what 

^^^^^fcpalled Roumelia, and is con si- 

Ivbelong to Turkey. It was 
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peopled probably before Greece, for in 
the ages before the beginning of his- 
tory, the people wandering away from 
the first countries must have reached 
that before the southern part, where 
Sparta and Athens stood. But it had 
remained up to the time of Alexander 
the Great, or of his father Philip, a 
half barbarous country that the other 
Greeks thought beneath their notice. 
But Greece was very different now 

from what it had been. The people 
were no longer brave and patriotic, 

able to bear hardship, willing to sacri- 
fice themselves as Leonidas and many 
others had done, and defy danger and 
death in the cause of their country. 
They were over fond of luxury and all 
kinds of pleasure ; they would do the 
wickedest things for the sake of it ; 
they were jealous and envious of one 
another, and always quarrelling, which 
indeed they had been in their best 
times. They were not now fit to be 
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freemen, for they did not make a good 
use of their freedom; and so it hap- 
pened, as it always does, that they lost 
it, and they were never free again. If 
the Greeks could have all joined toge- 
ther heartily, as they did when the 
Persian king attacked them, most likely 
neither Alexander the Great nor any 
other could have conquered them ; but 
instead of that, they fought one against 
another, and some called in the king of 
Macedon to help them (that was King 
Philip, the father of Alexander), and he 
flattered them, and made them presents, 
and then he persuaded them to go with 
him and attack Persia, though none of 
the Persians then alive had been doing 
them the least harm. But, just as 
they were going to set out on this war. 
King Philip of Macedon died. He was 
murdered, — murdered by the order 
of his own wife, and without his son 
trying to prevent it. 
This was thQ begiuniwg oi liK^ t^\^ 
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of Alexander the Great, as they call 
him; and after such a beginning, we 
are not surprised to find what the 
reign was, — nothing, but war and 
shedding of blood. What we are nu 
ther surprised at is, that this Alexan- 
der really had, with all his great faults^ 
some signs of good in him. We must 
always recollect, too, in judging of 
him, that he had been brought up to 
imagine that glory as it is called,— 
that is, the making himself talked 
about ad much as possible, — was the 
finest thing in the world, and what 
every man ought to try to get. He 
was seen to cry when he was a boy, it is 
said, when he heard of victories gained 
by his father, who saw what his tent^ 
per was, and used to say that Macedon 
would not be a large enough kingdom 
for his son Alexander. And so it 
proved ; for as soon as ever he became 
king, he attacked all the xvcitvow^ tqwtl^ 
him, and aa he was ja ^erj A«»4ex ^^* 
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dier indeed, soon conquered them ; and 
then he went on to Asia, followed by 
armies of Greeks who chose to call him 
only their general, or commander in 
chief; though every one knew very 
well that he was really master of 
Greece, and could do as he pleased 
with it. He conquered Syria and Pa- 
lestine, and besieged the famous city 
of Tyre, the inhabitants of which de- 
fended themselves bravely for seven 
months, but they were ts^en at last, 
and treated with savage cruelty. Then 
he went on to Egypt, which submitted 
to him at once without any resistance ; 
and so, as he had no fighting to do, he 
began the only work of lis of which 
anything is left, — that is, the city of 
Alexandria in Egypt, which still ex- 
ists. He chose a very good situation 
for it, and it was very useful to the 
country, as Efi^^pt before that had no 
good Alport, to which fomgn shipB 
might come with goods, Tou^a^yw \ 
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told you that the ancient Egyptian^ 
Jiated the sea, and would have nothing 
to do with it. 

This was one of many occasions on 
which Alexander showed, that if he 
had not been perpetually at war, he 
might have governed very well; he 
often knew better what was good for 
the countries he conquered than any 
one else: but though he might make 
plans, he had no time to execute them, 
as he was constantly fighting ; and if 
ever he did any reasonable and wise 
thing, he was sure to go and do some4 
thing foolish afterwards. Now, for 
instance, after he had planned the city 
of Alexandria, he undertook a toilsome 
joamey across the desert of Libya to 
a temple of Jupiter that stood there, 
only to make the priests declare that 
he was not a man, but a god, and wor- 
ship him. In the following spring, he 
left Egypt, and marched to tha Tv^^st 
Euphrates, and art tacked t\i^ Y«^^axv^* 
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There was a great battle, which they 
lost; and their king Darius had to 
make his escape, while Alexander took 
possession of the finest part of his 
country, like a great robber as he was. 
Alexander followed him, and they 
fought again; bat Darius was again 
defeated, and then some of his own 
subjects rebelled against him, and 
murdered him. 

After this, Alexander heard that 
there was a great and fertile country 
to the south-east, — that is, India, — and 
he resolved to go and conquer that. He 
did march as far as the river Indus, 
and beyond it to the country we now 
call the Punjaub ; but then his soldiers, 
wearied with the long painful journies 
and seemingly endless hardships to 
which they were exposed, became dis- 
contented, and at last refused to go any 
further. It is but fair to say that Alex- 
ander always took his full share of all 
sufferings to which \ve ex^o^^\csss 
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armies. Often when they were exposed 
to terrible heat from the sun, he would 
dismount from his horse and march in 
his armour at the head of his foot sol* 
diers; and one day, it is said, when 
they were all half dead with thirst in the 
desert, a little water was procured, — 
just enough for one person, — and 
brought to the king. But he said he 
would have no relief in which all his 
soldiers could not share ; and, seizing 
the helmet, he poured the water on the 
ground. 

He fought one more battle, before he 
left this country, with an Indian king^ 
and was victorious, as usual ; and then, 
most unwillingly, he turned back ; but 
before he went he set up some monu- 
ments of his victories, on which he put 
inscriptions praying the gods never to 
allow any mortal to do more than he 
had done ; and then he turned back^ 
and at last got to Babyloiv mXJa. \Sl 
tfiat was left of his bxav^ anxvj ^ "Wv^ 
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greater part of them had died of their 
wounds, or of fatigue on the road. 
But conquerors never think or care 
much about these things; indeed, as 
soon as he got to Babylon, he began to 
lay plans for still greater conquests, — 
for sailing all round Africa, as it was 
said the Phoenicians had already done 
(though they kept it secret), and of 
making himself the kmg of what he be- 
lieved to be the whole world. By this 
time he had grown almost mad with 
the perpetual indulgence of his. pride ; 
and when one of his old companions 
refused to flatter him as he expected^ 
Alexander fell into such a fury that he 
stabbed him dead. He was not so bad 
but that he grieved afterwards very 
much for what he had done ; but that 
did not bring his friend to life again. 
His sorrow and his anger, his pride and 
his triumph, however, all soon came. 
to an end; for he died at Babylon, after 
^ s grand^ banquet, when \ia ^«a^ <3«i:l. 
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thirty-two years old, and the great 
empire which he had set up fell to 
pieces as if it had been a house of 
cards* His death was occasioned, some 
people said,' by poison ; others thought 
it was from the eflTects of drinking ^n 
excessive quantity of wine. The exact 
truth, about it is not known. His 
general, parted hi, temtori« among 
them, and, of course, quarrelled and 
fought about their portions. 

Was it not a pity that such a very 
brave and very clever man should have 
been of no use to himself or anybody 
else ? 
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LETTER XX. 

Wb will pass over between two and 
three hundred years, during which 
scarcely anything is to be heard of but 
war and devastation and bloodshed, 
and we come to another scene of the 
grand panorama of history. The great 
Roman Empire has been established, 
and now at last there is peace for a 
time. 

The city of Eome, which a few hun- 
dred years ago was a small town or 
village of cottages built of reeds and 
straw, is now the ruler of the world, 
or at least of all of the world that the 
Romans know of or think worth ruling. 
Since the time when the G^uls burnt 
Rome, there have been, without count- 
jDg little ones, three txemexi^ou^ ^^x^^ 
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<;aUed the Punic Wars, carried on 
with a once powerful people, the Car- 
thagmians, whose chief city was Car- 
thage, on the coast of Africa. They 
had come first as emigrants from Phoe- 
nicia„ and, like the Phoenicians, were 
great trading people and clever sailoria, 
and there was plenty of room for them 
and the: Romans too, if they would haye 
traded comfortably together, instead of 
fighting. But they were not wise 
enough to do this, and so now at last 
the Romans had entirely destroyed 
their fine city of Carthage, and taken 
possession of alj the rest of the Cartha- 
ginian territories, and all the northern 
part of Africa, and Egypt, and Judeia, 
and all the countries that Alexander 
the Great had conquered, and besides 
all these Spain and Portugal, all Italy 
of course, and great part of Germany, 
and France, and England (Gaul and 
Britain they were called then'\^ v^kvJaL 
A2e;cander never aavi nox \\ft&T^ eft* 
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' Afker they had conquered iall these 
•countries^ there were dreadful civil 
•wars, — that is, wars among the citizens 
pf Rome themselves, — to settle which 
•of the powerful men among them was 
to be at the head of these iiamense 
dominions. One great general, named 
Julius Caesar, had nearly gained this 
grand prize as they thought it, wheft 
-he was murdered by several of the 
Roman nobles, who set upon him all 
at once, and the chief of whom was a 
man whom Julius Caesar had always 
x^onsidered as his true friend, a man 
named Marcus Brutus. He said he 
did not do it because he was jealous of 
jCassar^ as some people said he did, but 
because he was afraid if Caesar made 
himself emperor, it would be such a 
bad thing for Rome. 

This might be true, perhaps ; but if 
it was, he made a most terrible mis- 
take, as people always do when they do 
Tviaf they kao^r to be very ^vxoii^, m 
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hopes ttat some good will afterwards 
come of it. 

When Julius Csesar had been killed, 
there were more horrid civil wars, and 
after all there was an emperor ; for 
Augustus Caesar, the nephew of Julius, 
a much worse man, and not nearly so 
clever a one, got the better of all his 
rivals, and became the master of the 
Roman Empire, whose boundaries were 
now the Atlantic Ocean on the westy 
the river Euphrates on the east, the 
rivers Danube and Rhine on the north, 
and the great desert of Africa on the 
south. The countries that lay be;fond 
these boundaries, — as, for instance, the 
mountains of Norway, the northern 
parts of Scotland, the forests and^ 
marshes of the north of Germany, — ^ 
they did not think it worth their while 
to take ;; and so at last, as I have said, 
there was peace, for there was no na^^ 
tion left that could at all contieiid ^*hV^ 
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. In the life of Julius Caesar, there was 
one circumstance particularly interest- 
ing to us. He was the first civilised 
man we know of who visited England, 
and it was he who wrote the only ac- 
oount we have of what England was at 
that time. 

England, France, Spain, and some 
other parts of Europe, were inhabited 
then by the people called Celts, most 
likely the first who ever lived in them. 
These all appear to have come from 
9ome distant Eastern country, as of 
course we should have supposed they 
must have done, since we know the 
first inhabitants of the earth lived 
there* The kind of religion they had, 
the manners of their priests called 
Druids, their great numbers, the 
power they exercised over the people, 
and many of their ceremonies, remind 
us very much of Egypt, and were not 
at all like what we find among most 
savages. The war-chaxiota oi \5afc wv- 
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cient Britons were just like wTiat wer0 
used in the most ancient Eastern coun*" 
tries, and were so much more cleverly 
made than anything else they had, 
that it always seemed to me that the 
knowledge of Jhow to make them must 
have been preserved among them by 
tradition, from those remote times^ 
when their ancestors left the civilised 
countries of the East. 

In most things the Celtic people of 
England were mere savages, living by 
hunting wild beasts, which were plen* 
tiful enough, I dare say; for the greater* 
part of England was covered with forest, 
like what the farthest parts of North 
America are now. Along the southern' 
and part of the eastern coast they were 
indeed rather more civilised, for they 
had large flocks and herds, and knew 
how to cultivate the ground and make- 
corn grow ; but they were very rude 
and ignorant, went nearly nakad^W^^v^ 
houaeBy, hut little huta xnct^Le qS. Atv^^ 
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mud and straw. 'As you will, how- 
ever, read all about them in the History 
of England, I shall say very little here. 
The Britons made a very brave re- 
sistance to the Roman soldiers, but 
they were sure to be beaten, because 
the Romans were quite as brave, and 
at this time a great deal more knowing, 
and I am not sure it was the worse for 
the Britons in the end. Julius Cassar's 
first coming to England was fifty-five 
years before the most important event 
that ever happened in the world — the 
birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
Augustus Caesar became Emperor of 
Rome thirty years before it ; conse- 
quently, as Augustus reigned forty- 
four years, it happened fourteen years 
before the end of his reign. 

The city of Rome that is now, is not 

more than a third part as large as it 

was in the time of Augustus Caasar. 

It seems to be quite up in a corner of 

the space filled by the old. caX,^ \ wvA 
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from the immense numbers of "builds 
ixigs that have been destroyed in it, the 
ground has been raised fifteen feet^ 
80 that some of the temples to which 
the old Romans had to go up a high 
flight of steps, peopk now have to dig 
down into the ground to get at, and 
many statues have been found buried 
quite deep in the ground, which were at 
first merely thrown down. The quan** 
tities of ruins have made it seem as if 
the ground had grown up round them. 
The houses of the Romans were, as 
I have said, at first mere cottages, 
thatched with straw ; but about three 
hundred years afterwards the town was 
burnt by the Gauls; and when it was 
built up again, the houses were made 
pf brick and wood, but the streets were 
narrow and irregular ; and it was not 
till the greater part of it had been 
burnt a second time that it was built 
in a handsome manner. After 1\\y^ \k\& 
great bous^ were built a]^tt. 1£i«rf3Kv\iaJ^ 
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a vestibule, or a space before the gate, 
through which people entered, and a 
portico. In the golden palace of the 
Emperor Nero, the vestibule was so 
large that it contained three porticos 
of a mile long each^ and a pond like a 
great lake. At the door of the house 
itself, it was usual to place a slave, who 
acted as porter, but who was chained 
up Hike a dog^ Through this principal 
door people entered a hall, where the 
mistress of the family and her maid- 
servants used, in the old times, to sit 
spinning and weaving, though after- 
wards the Roman women left off doing 
that, and indeed almost everything that 
was useful. A fire was kept constantly 
burning near the gate ; and in this hall 
the family used to take their principal 
meal. Here, too, the nobility placed 
the statues of their ancestors, and 
whatever books or pictures they had ; 
and sometimes it served at the same 
time for the kitchen, which must have. 
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made it rather uncomfortable, for the 
Bomans, with all their splendour, did 
not know how to make chimneys i and 
;there was no other window thaii an 
opening at the top, like what we now 
call a sky-light, except that it let in 
the rain, as it had no glass. There 
were separate rooms for sleeping in at 
night, and some for sleeping in during 
the day, and one called a solarium for 
basking in the sun. The floors and 
walls of the rooms were made with 
small pieces of marble of different co^ 
lours, curiously joined together, such 
as we now call mosaic ; and there were 
rich curtains and plenty of couches^ 
for at the principal meal, which was 
the supper, people lay down instead of 
sitting to eat, as we do, and rested oil 
their elbows on pillows and cushions; 
They did not do so in the old times; 
but only when they got so rich and 
Jazy, that they did hot know what ttf 
do with themselves. 

o 
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But it was in their countty-houses or 
villas that the magni&eence of the Ro- 
mans was mostly displayed. The word 
villa originally meant a farm-house, 
with all the buildings to accommodate 
the master and all his labourers, as 
well as for storing corn and fruit and 
wine, and keeping all kinds of poultry 
and domestic animals ; but afterwards 
they had also dining-rooms and par* 
lours, or rooms to receive strangers, 
and baths and gardens, and terraces 
and parks in the grandest style, deco- 
rated with the most beautiful statues, 
and immense ponds for fish of the 
most costly kinds. The streets of old 
Kome were not, I believe, so broad and 
regular as our best streets, but the 
numbers of most magnificent public 
buildings were such as no city in the 
world can now show. There were four 
hundred large and small temples ; and 
the entrance to the most celebrated, 
that of Jupiter on the hVHL oi tWG^^itol^ 
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was reached by a hundred broad steps. 
The doors and the roof were almost co- 
vered with plates of gold. The splendid 
palaces and villas of the rich citizens, 
in the midst of beautiful gardens, lay 
scattered all over the country about 
Rome, which now looks almost like a 
desart. There was the great Circus 
for horse and chariot-races, which was 
a mile round; we hear of a theatre 
adorned with three thousand Greek 
statues, and the immense amphitheatre, 
called the Coliseum, of which we have 
something more to say, and altogether 
it must have been a most superb look- 
ing place. 



oft 
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LETTER XXL 

Thb being constantly engaged in war 
had, of course, a very bad efiect on the 
character of the Roman people; and 
when they had no longer any enemies 
to plunder and kill, they began, to ex- 
hibit among themselves at home the 
same fierceness and covetousness that 
they had before shown towards other- 
nations. The ofGicers of the army came 
back from their victories with immensQ 
riches, and bought up the small por- 
tions of land belonging to the poorer 
citizens, and so got together great es- 
tates, which they had cultivated by 
hundreds and thousands of slaves. The 
citizens who had lost their land would 
not practise any trade, for this was 
ooljr done by slaves, but t\v^^ ^o^ut and 
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Uved lazily on what some rich man 
would give them in return for their 
Voting for him ; for even if they were 
beggars in rags, who could not get their 
own living, if they were B.on!ian citi- 
zens they could vote for who should be 
made a general, a governor of a pro- 
vince, a consul, or any other oflBicer of 
government. Of course, fellows who 
would live in that way cared much 
more to vote for the one who would 
give them most money, than for the one 
who was th^ best man and most fit for 
the place. Among these idlers were 
also great numbers of those who had 
been soldiers, and who neither knew 
nor wished to know any other occupa- 
tion. They could live without any 
work; for it was the practice to distri- 
bute food to the populace, and moreover 
to make all kinds of shows to amuse 
them. The Emperors were very willing 
to do this, for they did not e»xfe \no^ 
much money they spent, a« \t ^ ^i»BB^ 

o 8 
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from conquered nations; and they 
thought, if they kept the Roman people 
fed and amused, they would not notice 
how badly they governed the country. 

Most of the amusements of the 
Eomans were of a very brutal kind. 
They did not care for poetry and 
mJ. .. .ke Gr«k. m!ZA .^ 
little for dancing and wrestling. What 
they liked best was to see hundreds 
of men fighting, stabbing, and killing 
each other, or torn to pieces by wild 
beasts let loose upon them. The yast 
building called the Coliseum, which, 
though in ruins, is still to be seen in 
Rome, was an amphitheatre where 
these dreadful and disgusting diyer* 
sions were carried on. It was large 
enough to hold more than a hundred 
thousand people, and there were seats 
for ninety thousand, rising one aboye 
another to the top of the immense 
building. In the middle was the arena, 
where the fighting went on, thickly 
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strewn with sand to soak up the blood 
with which it was often drenched. 
At first, only criminals and other pri- 
soners fought, but afterwards men 
called gladiators were regularly trained 
for the purpose. They were brought 
in two by two, and the rule was for 
them to fight till one fell. Then the 
victor appealed to the audience whether 
the fallen man should be killed, and 
sometimes the poor bleeding and ex« 
hausted creature himself stretched out 
his hand to implore their mercy. But 
they had no mercy, and they mostly 
gave the sign for his death by holding 
up their thumbs, when the adversary 
plunged his sword into him ; and then 
men came with iron hooks and dragged 
out the body into a place made for the 
purpose, and another pair of victims 
was brought in. The more dreadful 
were the wounds and the slaughter, 
the more the spectators — men, women, 
and children — rejoiced. 

o 4 
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All round the Coliseum Ayere vaults 
or dens, in which the wild boasts used 
to be kept, and just above them the 
cells in which the unfortunate pri- 
toners who were to be torn to pieces 
by them were shut up. For days and 
nights together they could hear the 
roarings, of these dreadful neighbours. 

It is not at all surprising to those 
who know anything of human nature, 
that, while the Romans were thus cruel, 
they were, at the same time, immode- 
rately luxurious, and fond of indulging 
themselves in all kinds of animal plea*- 
sures, — the most extravagant in their 
dress and way of living, the greatest 
gluttons and the greatest drunkards, 
that have ever been heard of. They 
would spend sums of money that we 
should even now think almost a for- 
tune, at a single grand dinner; and 
they would send to all parts of the 
world for the sake of procuring what 
they thought nice to eat, and then 
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jtei such enormous quantities of these 
dainties that almost the whole time 
and skill of the doctoi*s were spent in 
contriving ways to prevent their kill- 
ing themselves with eating. The 
stories that are told of their gluttony 
are toch as it would make me sick 
to repeat. As an instance, I will just 
mention that it was actually a common 
practice, when at great banquets they 
had eaten till they could eat no more, 
to go out and take an emetic, and then 
come back and eat again. But I shall 
say no more of these disgusting things ; 
there are plenty of Latin books that 
will tell you about them if you should 
ever wish to know more ; and it doed 
not much matter that you cannot read 
them now. As to the dress of the 
Romans, there was no end of their ex- 
pensive decorations, for men as well ad 
for women. There was Julius Csesar, 
whom we know as a brave warrior and 
s very clever man, when he was young 
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was, it is said, such a dandy that 
he used to sit for hours having his 
hair oiled and curled by the «Iaire 
whose business it was; and we hear 
of an orator named Hortensius, who 
would quite scream if anybody in a 
crowd ran against his toga, and put 
it out of the becoming folds he had 
laid it in. 

As for the Roman ladies, as they 
had less to do than the men, they 
were still more foolish about their 
dress, and, what was worse, they used 
to inflict the cruellest punishments upon 
their slaves who made the least mistake 
about their finery ; they would some- 
times change their dresses ten times 
during an entertainment, and they had 
even their shoes covered with jewels. 
I believe it was the having so many 
slaves that, more than anything else, 
made them so bad as they were ; for 
in the early times of the Roman 
republic, when they had no slaves, the 
Roman women were very diflerent. 
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Tb& immber of slaves in Rome wtm 
enormous; for, l)esides the hundreds 
that were kept in great houses to per- 
form all kinds of services for their 
lazy and luxurious masters and mis- 
tresses, the whole work of the country 
was done by them : the tradesmen, the 
artisans, musicians, and even doctors, 
of Rome were slaves, and by their 
talents earned a great deal of moneys 
which their masters might take from 
them whenever they liked. As to 
the slaves who cultivated the ground, 
it is terrible to think how they were 
treated. They used not only ofteti 
to be chained to the implements they 
had to use, but even at night to be 
chained to the places where they slept. 
We hear on one occasion, in Sicily, 
of some slaves breaking loose at night, 
and setting free others to the number 
of seventy thousand, who then made 
regular war on the Romans, axkd kept 
it up for three yeiirs. 
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LETTER XXIL 

I HAVE said it was very bad, not only 
for the countries governed by the 
Roman Emperors, but for the Roman 
Emperors themselves, that they were 
quite despotic, that is, were under 
no restraint, and could do whatever 
they pleased. Every one who thinks 
of it, must know that it is bad for 
any human creature to be able to do 
whatever he pleases ; but, perhaps, we 
should hardly have known how bad 
it was, if it had not been for the ex- 
ample of these Roman Emperors, who, 
I suppose, had their own will more 
than anybody else ever had. We have 
despotic kings and emperors now, for 
instance, the Emperor of Russia, but 
that is still a very different case* 
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There are other sovereigns who ar^ 
his equals, and who hear of all that he 
does, and he would not like that thejr 
should think quite tod ill of him* 
People whom he might try to ill-use 
could also often get away info other 
countries, and then they would not care 
for him ; then he has been taught the 
Christian religion, though, perhaps,: 
not quite in the best way; and the 
worst Christian, I think, could not do' 
such things as these Koman Emperors 
used to do withput being ashamed at 
all. They had no equals in the whole 
world, to judge of their actions: the 
bad and foolish religion of heathen!^ 
£ome was no restraint upon their 
wickedness; if they ill-used any one, 
it was hardly possible for him to get 
away from their dominions, for you* 
know they extended over nearly all* 
Europe, atid more than Europe. All 
the people whom they lived with, werel 
in the b$bit of cohstantly fl«k1/teri'ni^.' 
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them, for they were the absolute maar- 
ters of every body, could make them 
rich or poor, could send them to prison, 
or kill them, if they liked, and no one 
would interfere. In the reign of Au. 
gustus it was not yet quite so bad. 
The Romans had not yet jrot used to 

afterwards became. Augustus, when 
he had only lately become Emperor, 
thought it likely the people would not 
let him remain so, and tried to behave 
tolerably well, so as to please them. 
He had some great sorrows, too* Some 
of his nearest relations behaved very 
badly indeed, and there were during 
his reign some public misfortunes that 
every Roman was grieved at. One 
Roman army was lost in the Arabian 
deserts, and another was cut to pieces 
in the forests of Gismiany. 

Beyond the Danube and the Rhine 

lay a vast unknown wild country, of 

which no one then knew iW cb^ ot t\v<^ 
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Utmts, inhabited by different tribes of 
savages, with tall, large figures, blue 
eyes, and red hair, called the Germans. 
From Switzerland to the shores of the 
Baltic Sea was one great forest, that it 
took sixty days to travel through. It 
was then a very cold country, much 
colder than it is now ; for it is always 
found that, when countries come to be 
cultivated, their climate becomes plea- 
santer: the rivers froze over every year, 
and bears and elks and other animals, 
which are now found only near the 
North Pole, were then seen about the 
Rhine and the Maine. I have called 
the inhabitants of Germany at that 
time savages, because they went nearly 
naked, a:nd had no towns or regular 
houses, and knew nothing of reading or 
writing, or any of the arts, but they 
were much superiorto most of the races 
that we now call so. They cultivated 
the ground a little, and grew com^ tvoi 
whea^ which is thebe8t)\>\Ai o^\& ^^^^ 
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barley, that will do to make sk co&rse 
kind of bread ; but they had no fruitt 
trees, no vines, no gardens, nothing but 
a few little patches of cultivated ground, 
and all the rest of the country was wild 
mountains and thick woods, and m^irsb 
fmd heath. 

When Julius Csesar had conquered 
Gaul, he began to fight with these wild 
Germans : and after his death Dnisus, 
the step-son of the Emperor Augustus^ 
went with an army in small ships op 
boats down the river Rhine, towards the 
sea; and as he went along, he built 
here and there a fort, or strong house, 
for soldiers, and it was on these spot^ 
that some of the fine German citie$ 
were afterwards built. After Drusuet 
died there came to Germany anothei^ 
Roman general, Tiberius (who wa3 
afterwards Emperor), and then pn^ 
named Varus, and. by this time it wa* 
thought that the Germans w^re entirely 

beaten. But this wa^ a gt^^l mxs^take ; 

they had been before qvx\^ ^^^^ ^^"cw^ 
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find when they found the Romans meant 
to make slaves of them, they all joined 
together (which they very seldom did), 
and got a great chief, named ArminiuSj 
to command them : then they set upon 
the Roman soldiers all at once, and 
had a dreadful battle that lasted three 
days; and though the Romans wore 
strong iron armour, and had good 
swords and other weapons, and were 
much more skilful in fighting than 
their adversaries, the Germans fought 
so desperately, that at last they 
gained a complete victory. Scarcely 
ever before had the Romans been so 
defeated. You will recollect the date of 
this event : it was about the same time 
as the birth of our Saviour, almost four 
thousand years after the beginning of 
the human race, and 753 after the first 
building of Rome. 

The Emperor Augustus was certainly 
a bad man, for he was willing to co\x\r 
mit almost any crime for t^e ^^^ ^*^ 

P 
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obtaining the throne ; but after he was 
once sure of his power, he does not 
seem, on the whole, to have behaved 
very badly. He was not cruel or in- 
solent to those about him, and he was 
so unhappy in his own family, that we 
at last forget what he had done wrong 
in pity for his sorrows. He had no 
sons ; and three fine young men, his 
grandsons, whom he was very fond of, 
all died one after the other, or, what is 
most likely, were poisoned by his se- 
cond wife, a wicked woman, named 
Livia, and her son Tiberius, who 
wished to make himself Emperor. His 
dear and beautiful daughter Julia, too, 
was persecuted by these two, and 
driven into exile, and at last the Em* 
peror died, at the age of seventy-six, 
almost broken-hearted, though he had 
succeeded in all his ambitious schemes, 
and been the greatest man in the world 
for more than forty years. 
He bad been someJiOYi obliged to 
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name as his successor this step-son Tibe- 
rius, though he did not like him at all ; 
and, indeed, he and every one who came 
near him had but too much reason to 
dislike and to dread Tiberius, for he 
was one of the very wickedest men 
that ever lived ; such a tyrant, that he 
used to have people killed for saying 
even in their own houses a few words 
against him — so cruel, that he seemed 
to take an actual pleasure in putting 
people to death — and so hypocriti^ 
cal, that very often he would receive 
them in the most friendly manner as 
his gueats, and, while they were with 
him, write an order for their immediate 
murder. 

It was during the reign of this Tibe- 
rius that the events took place which 
are related in the four Gospels of the 
New Testament. These, as you most 
likely know, are four different accounts 
of the life of Jesus Christ. The event^i 

they relate are not muc\i b>^oVs«v <A 

pa 
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by the writers of the time, for people 
little thought that these things were 
really of far more consequence than all 
the wars and victories of the great 
empire of Rome ; that they were to 
change the whole world, while the Ro^ 
man Empire was to pass away like the 
scene of a play. 

The reigns of the three Emperors 
who catne after Tiberius, and who were 
all of the family of Caesar, are filled 
with little else than crimes and horrors, 
so I shall say little of them. Their 
names were Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero. They were all among the worst 
men who have ever lived, and they 
were the masters of millions and mil- 
lions of people, and had nothing to re- 
strain their will. All that we can say 
to lessen our detestation of them is, 
that at last they were undoubtedly 
mad ; but they became rnad in conse- 
quence of their boundless self-indul- 
gencej and giving way to 'aU their pas- 
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sions. Nero appears to have been at 
first only a weak, vain man, without 
very much harm in him. He was only 
a boy of seventeen when he became 
Emperor, and people used to tell stories 
of his mildness and goodness, and re- 
peat the fine speeches he had made 
about virtue. I don't think, indeed, 
that this was a very good sign, for those 
who talk a great deal about virtue sel- 
dom do much. 

But he became much worse when 
flatterers came about him, and in- 
dulged all his evil propensities and 
his foolish vanity. He used to go and 
dance upon the public stage, and insist 
on being paid very highly for his per- 
formance, and would even put people 
to death for not applauding him. He 
set fire to the city of Rome for his 
amusement, and would not let any one 
try to put it out, so that it burnt for a 
week together, and thousands ot ^^o^^ 
had DO home to go to. lie xaxvt^ex^^ 

p 3 
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his brother, his sister, his mother — but 
let us say no more about him, or those 
who were like him. We must not, in- 
deed, always shrink frcwn the pain of 
thinking or hearing of wicked people ; 
any more than, when we see a frightful 
object, we must shut our eyes and run 
away. It is better to go up to it, and 
find out what it is, and in the same 
way it is very necessary to know what 
our nature may become, if we do not 
take care to guard against its evil pro- 
pensities. These Roman Emperors were 
once innocent babies, and nothing we 
can learn is of more importance than by 
what means it happened that they grew 
up to be what they were afterwards. 
Such questions, however, are much too 
difficult for young people ; and I shall, 
therefore, say no more than I can help of 
the monstrous wickedness of which we 
hear so much in history. Sometimes 
we might almost think all mankincl 
were wicked ; but \j^ xayx^^ x^^^^K 
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for our comfort, that the wicked people 
mostly come to be talked about and 
known, whilst the good, who do their 
duty quietly, are kind and loving to 
their friends, and are happy themselves, 
and make others so, are seldom known 
but to a few people, unless they happen 
to be bom in a high station. 

God, who sees all hearts, and knows 
what is going on in everybody's home, 
sees, I do not doubt, even in the 
worst times many good, noble, beau- 
tiful actions, that no human being but 
the person who does them, or his in- 
timate friends, knows any thing about, 
or ever will. 

It is quite certain, nevertheless, that 
some times are worse than others, that 
there are more bad people and fewer 
good ; and the period at which we have 
now arrived, and for several hundred 
years afterwards, does certainly appear 
to be one of those in whlcVi \Xi^ wfv- 
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Used nations of the earth were, in 
general, as bad as they could be. 

Yet, as that time of night is the 
darkest which is just before the morn- 
ing dawn, — so in this most gloomy 
age the religion began to be taught 
which has effected so great a change, 
and which is intended, we hope, with 
,God's blessing, to effect still more in 
future, and to make the world far 
better, wiser, and happier than we 
have ever yet seen it. Let us all try 
and get the comfort of thinking, before 
we die, that we have done something, 
however little, to forward that happy 
time. 

It was in the reign of the fourth 
Emperor, Claudius, that the grand at- 
tack was made by the Romans upon 
Britain, which ended in the . Romans 
getting possession of the country, 
though the Britons, nearly naked as 
they were, and with defences made 
onljr of ivood, leather, ot mO^L^t-^^otk^ 
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made a desperate resistance to the 
Komans with their strong iron armour 
and terrible weapons. A brave British 
king, named Caractacus, and his wife 
and daughter, were, you may recollect, 
taken and brought as prisoners to 
Eome during the war. 
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LETTER XXIIL 

During the reigns of these four dread- 
ful Emperors, the simple but noble- 
minded men whom Jesus had chosen 
for his disciples, and others whom they 
again had taught, had been going on 
quietly preaching to all the people that 
would hear them the truths of re- 
ligion, and, what was more than any 
preaching, showing in their lives ex- 
amples of the purest virtue and good- 
ness. By degrees, the officers of the 
Roman government began to take no- 
tice of what a change was made in the 
behaviour of those who had become 
Christians, and they observed that the 
people no longer came, as they used 
to do, to the heathen temples, to 
worship the idols and Wviig igit^^^xAsi 
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for the priests, or what were called 
sacrifices to the gods — Jupiter and 
Venus, and the rest of them. 

After a time the governors became 
angry, and insisted that they should 
come and worship the images, and, 
what was worse, say shameful, blas- 
phemous things of their Divine Master, 
Jesus ! This they refused to do. 
They had always been quite quiet 
and obedient to the government, gentle 
and affectionate among themselves, 
sharing with each other all that they 
had, and modest and humble in their 
behaviour, so that the Koman go- 
vernors thought they could easily 
frighten them. But this was quite a 
mistake. The early Christians, though 
they were as gentle as doves, had the 
courage of lions. They cared very 
little about pleasing the Roman go- 
vernors, in comparison with pleasing 
God, and they would submit to torture 

md de^th rather than d^ ^\v^\» "^^ 
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thought wrong. Some of them, indeed, 
did more than their duty required. 
They seemed as if they were actually 
eager to be put to death, and almost 
forced the magistrates to take notice 
of their behaviour, even when they 
would have spared them. I suppose 
they were weary of a world where 
they saw so much wickedness going 
on, and longed too impatiently to be 
in Heaven among the blessed angels. 

Well, if they did, they soon had what 
they wanted, for the most cruel persecu- 
tion of the Christians began to be prac- 
tised. Under the reign of Nero, they 
were punished and put to death in all 
sorts of dreadful ways ; crucified, burnt, 
thrown to wild beasts. Hundreds and 
thousands of the most innocent and 
virtuous people then living on the 
earth were dragged to the dungeons 
of that horrid Coliseum, and after- 
wards torn to pieces on the blood- 
stained arena, — to maVe a \vo\\^«:^ 
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amusement for the Romans and their 
monster of an emperor. 

But the more Christians were killed, 
the more there seemed to be of them. 
People saw that it must be a very 
different religion from any they had 
ever heard of before, that could make 
those who belonged to it so virtuous 
in their lives, and so heroic in their 
death ; and more and more of the 
inhabitants of the Roman Empire, 
secretly or openly, began to inquire 
about Jesus Christ, and to confess 
themselves his followers. 

This went on for above three hun« 
dred years, — silently, but without 
ever stopping. Sometimes there was, 
for a few years, a dreadful persecution 
of the Christians, and cruelties took 
place that would make you shudder 
to hear; and then, perhaps, for a 
long time little notice seemed to be 
taken of them. A great deal defended; 
as in despotically govem^A. c^owcAxv^^ 
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it always must, upon the will and 
the character of the Emperor and his 
officers. 

During this time there had been a 
great number of Emperors, and, what 
you will, perhaps, be surprised to hear, 
some among them very good as well 
as clever men. We may wish to re- 
member the names of some of these ; — 
they were, Nerva, Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius, Antoninus Pius, and a few 
others. These had not been brought 
up like the Caesars, to expect to be 
Emperors, and did not become so till 
they were old enough for their cha^ 
racters to be settled. They had not 
been a^^customed from their infancy 
to be flattered and spoiled, and to see 
all the foolishness and wickedness of 
a most corrupt and licentious court. 
The Emperors who were what was 
called " born in the purple," were 
always the worst. This phrase, I may 
mention^ meant born aa ^tm^^^ be- 
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cause "purple," which is the colour 
we now call crimson, was considered 
especially proper for kings, and so it 
has been ever since. But even under 
the most virtuous Emperors, the Roman 
Empire seemed to be getting worse 
and worse. Indulging themselves in 
all that they thought pleasure, till at 
last they lost all power of enjoying 
anything, lazy, effeminate, and afraid 
both of the trouble and the danger 
of war, the Eoman citizens had now 
lost the only virtue they had had left, 
that of bravery ; and they not only 
left all the work of the world to be 
done by slaves, but hired the bar- 
barians, as they called them, of Britain^ 
Gaul, and Germany to do their fight- 
ing. But when these brave barbarians 
found out what cowards the Romans 
were, they lost the awe they used 
to have of the Roman name, and they 
began to cross the frontiers of the 
Empire; and take possemou oi ?^\s>l^ 
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of the provinces. Considering what 
the Roman Empire was, one is glad it 
should go down, and by the year 300 
(after Christ) it did seem to be going 
down fast enough. 

In the last hundred years there had 
been so many Emperors that one ia 
tired of counting them. Most of them 
were set up by the soldiers, who gene- 
rally took the one -that would pay them 
most, — and then after a few months 
pulled him down again, and murdered 
him. Very few, indeed, out of the 
long list, died any other way than by 
murder. Some of them were nearly 
idiots — some madmen — many more 
like ferocious wild beasts — or so given 
up to vice, that the least glimpse of 
their lives is enough. One would be 
ashamed to look any closer at them, 
and I think it is almost a pity some of 
them have been written. Sometimes 
there were two — sometimes four — at 
one time six, Emperors relgalivg In dif- 
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ferent places, the barbarians all the 
while coming in on all sides, and every > 
thing in the most complete confusion. 

About the year 306 a great event 
took place — what is generally called a 
great triumph for Christianity, — but I 
cannot say I think so. The Roman 
Emperor Constantine himself became a 
Christian — or rather called himself so, 
probably because he thought that the 
Christians, who were now very nume* 
rous in all parts of the Empire, would 
then support him against the rivals 
who were contending with him for the 
throne. Of course, we cannot always 
tell what people's motives are, but he 
was so bad a man that I think he could 
not be in his heart a Christian. In- 
stead of altering his conduct to suit 
what Christianity told him was right, 
he tried to make Christianity suit his 
conduct, and mixed up with it so much 
of the old heathenism that vt Vi^oaxcvfe. 
less and less like the divme T^\gvotv cS. 
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Jesus Christ. He introduced showy 
ceremonies, splendid processions, the 
burning of incense, and many other 
such things, which the Christians had 
always disliked, because they were in 
use in the temples of the false gods. 
He built grand churches, and gave the 
Christian clergymen high titles and 
much money, — but went on with his 
wicked actions, killing all his rivals, 
and even his own relations when they 
were in his way. This Constantine is 
generally called Constantine the Great 
— and if by that word nothing is meant 
but clever, perhaps he may have some 
claim to it. But if we talk of true 
greatness, he was very little; for he was 
always looking after his own worldly 
interest, without caring for any thing 
else, and that is what the meanest of 
mankind can do. 

Among many changes which he 

made in the Empire, the most remark- 

able one was the mo\mg^ \)ci^ ^w^t\i* 
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ment from Rome to the city then called 
Byzantium, but since Constantinople. 
A most beautiful and advantageous 
place it was for a great city, perhaps 
the finest in the world ; but it is of far 
more consequence what the people are 
who live in a city, than what the city 
is in itself, and the people of Constan- 
tinople do not seem to have been ever 
much benefited by its fine situation. 



^^ 
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LETTER XXIV. 

The countries now called Hungary and 
Bohemia, and Poland and Russia; were 
in the time of the Roman Empire 
scarcely ever visited. All that was 
known about their inhabitants was, 
that they were wild people, having no 
settled place to live in, but only tents, 
which they were constantly moving 
about, and that they had herds of cattle, 
on the milk and flesh of which they 
subsisted, just as the Tartars in Middle 
Asia do now. As they had nothing 
worth taking, and their countries were 
mostly very disagreeable to live in, the 
Romans did not interfere much with 
them, and the barbarians were for a 
loDg time too much afraid of the Ro- 
mans to think of comVivg^ \tvX.o ^€ysi ^^ 
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minions. There were many different 
tribes of these people^ who had, of 
course, different names (some of them 
very hard ones), but the principal 
were the Vandals and the Goths, espe- 
cially the last, who were spread over a 
great extent of country, from the Da- 
nube to the Baltic Sea. 

All at once, about the year 370, 
there began to be a great stir among 
all these barbarous tribes, and they 
came thronging closer than they had 
ever done before to the Roman ter- 
ritories. They told strange stories of 
some new terrible-looking men, that 
had come storming down upon them 
in immense swarms from the highlands 
of Asia. They described them as so 
ugly that they scarcely looked like 
human beings at all ; their faces, it was 
said, were broad flat lumps of flesh, 
with little eyes, scarcely any noses but 
great nostrils, short stroivg \\v\Qk-^^\» 
figureSf and bow legs, and tSo^fc ^^^^ 

Q 3 
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were fierce and cruel, and delighted in 
shedding blood* These were the Huns, 
whom the writers of those times de- 
scribe very much as giants and ogres 
are described in the fairy stories ; — • 
indeed, it is curious enough, that this 
very word ogre was the name of one of 
these tribes, — ^yith just a little differ- 
ence in the spelling. Their name, I 
believe, was Ogur, and it shows what 
a dread people must have had of them„ 
that they came to use it for the horrid 
ogres of the tales I have mentioned. 

These Huns, who were all mounted 
on swift horses, came sweeping down 
upon the Goths, who lived to the north 
of the river Danube, just beyond the 
Roman provinces. The Goths, to giet 
out of their way, hurried into the 
Roman territories ; and other tribes — 
Alans, Franks, Vandals, Saxons, and 
many others, — in countless numbers 
kept crowding on and on, as if there was 
no end of them, into Oetmou^^'S^wjaRR^ 
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Spain, Italy, and even over the Straits 
of Gibraltar into Africa. The wild 
Scots and Picts at the same time came 
pouring down from the mountains of 
Scotland into England, which had now 
been for a long while governed by the 
Komans, so that the people had got 
out of the habit of helping themselves 
and fighting their own battles, and 
were dreadfully harassed by these war- 
like savages; and when the Roman 
Emperor sent for his soldiers out 
of Britain, the Britons, you know, 
begged that they would come back 
again. 

Was not this a change from the time 
when the Britons had fought so despe- 
rately to keep the Romans out ? They 
had learned a great many things from 
their clever Roman masters ; but they 
had lost much of their old brave spirit. 
When the Romans would not come 
they sent over to Denmaxk axv^ ^^x- 
manyy to ask some txVbe^ e^^X^fc^L \Xv^ 
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Angles and Saxons to come and help 
them to drive out the Picts and ScotSt 
And the Angles and Saxons did come, 
and they did drive out the Picts and 
Scots ; but when they saw what a good, 
pleasant country England was, they 
would not go away again, but took 
possession of a great deal of the land, 
and made themselves very comfort- 
able, and drove away the Britons. 

But though the Britons, when the 
Romans first left them, — not being ac^ 
customed to depend upon themselves,— 
had, as I have said, felt frightened, and 
asked for assistance from the Angles 
and Saxons, they soon recovered their 
natural courage; and when more swarms 
of Angles and Saxons, besides Danes, 
Juts, Prussians, and I don't know how 
many more, kept crowding over, the 
Britons resisted, and fought their in- 
vaders valiantly for more than a hun- 
dred jears. This was more than the 
people of Gaul, Spam, ot \\.^^ V^ 
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done, when the barbarians came to 
them. At last, however, the Britons 
were overpowered by the numbers of 
their enemies : some took refuge in 
Wales ; some, in Cornwall ; some went 
over to Gaul, and settled in the part 
afterwards called Brittany or Bretagne ; 
and some few remained and became 
mixed with their conquerors, or became 
their slaves. 

It is supposed that the behaviour of 
the first Saxons in Britain must have 
been still more mischievous and de- 
structive than that of the Vandals and 
Huns in other places ; for it is well 
known that the Romans, when they 
had the country, had built numbers of 
towns, temples, palaces, and fine works, 
of which not the least trace was after- 
Wards to be found. The barbarians 
must have destroj^ed them all. 

The last Emperor who ruled over 
the whole Roman Empire, 'w^^ <3vi^ 
known as Theodosiua t\i^ GtteaX.^ ^Vc^ 
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was a better and cleverer man . than 
most of them had been, and who died 
in 394- After his death the Empire 
was divided between his two sons. 



Arcadius, a lad of eighteen, was to be 
Emperor of the East, and reign at 
Constantinople : Honorius, the younger, 
a boy of only eleven, was to be Em- 
peror of the West, and reign at Rome ; 
but a guardian was appointed for him, 
who of course was the real ruler. 
But as soon as Theodosius, whom the 
Goths had been rather afraid of, was 
dead, they made another grand rush 
at the Roman dominions ; and a great 
chief or king of theirs, named Alaric, 
with thousands of his followers, over- 
ran all Greece, killing, burning, plun- 
dering, and destroying, through all those 
beautiful Greek cities. Then they 
crossed over into Italy, and came down 
like a pack of wolves upon Rome. 
Here they were joined by thousands of 
rbarians of different natVoii^ ^^V^V^ 
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been unjustly arid cruelly treated by 
the Romans; The city of Rome had 
at this time more than a million of 
inhabitants, but they do not seem to 
have made any attempt to fight Alaric 
and his Goths ; but they offered him 
immense quantities of silver and 
gold if he would move oif, which, in 
about a week, he did, and, as it hap- 
pened, he died before" tfce end of the 
year. 

But his death only made room foi* 
another still more terrible enemy,— 
Attila, king of the Huns, the King of 
Kings he called himself, who had con- 
quered all the country, from the river 
Wolga in Russia, quite to the borders 
of France. In all this wide domain 
there was not one town; but some- 
where in Hungary there was a large 
irregular cluster of huts of mud and 
reeds, and some few, I believe, of 
wood. The one we must call llifc ^^^<w^ 
of Attila was surrounded Vj ^ ^^^ 
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strong paling, and inside there was 
plenty of coarse feasting, and rude 
play, and gold and silver, and dirt, 
as well as a great number of slaves 
and wives, all belonging to King Attila. 
And to this savage chief all the most 
civilised parts of Europe now had to 
pay tribute. In the Eastern Empire 
he had destroyed more than seventy 
cities; and then the Emperor offered 
him a great tract of fine land, and two 
thousand pounds' weight of gold, and 
six thousand pounds of silver, to make 
peace. He accepted the offer; and then 
he and his Huns rushed over Germany 
and France and Italy, as Alaric had 
done before, doing still more dreadful 
mischief as they went, till at last he, 
too, died, — very likely was poisoned. 
Wild and fierce as he was, however, 
Attila was not so bad as the Romans of 
this time ; for he was capable of some 
good, feelings, and when he gave a 
promise^ be would keep it. 
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Towards the end of the fifth century 
the verylastEmperorof Rome there ever 
was, one named Romulus Augustulus^ 
or ** Little Augustus," was dethroned, 
and one of the barbarians, named 
Odoacer, made king of Italy in his 
place. 

All over Italy and Spain, and France 
and Greece, there were now to be seen 
cities Ijang half in ruins, — the few in* 
habitants left in them often half starv- 
ing ; gardens and fields once cultivated 
overgrown with weeds and bushes, or 
turned into swamps ; all the statues 
and beautiful things possessed by the 
Romans thrown down and broken ; in 
many places, heaps of dead bodies lying 
unburied. Something like this is seen 
in every countiy where a war has been 
going on ; but these wars of tho Roman 
Empire with the barbarians continued 
for more than three hundred years al- 
most incessantly. We have acc«ss5s^% 
qfthe desolation they caw^^\5^ ^rXKc^ 
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who lived at the time, and who thought 
there would never be an end of this 
misery, but that it would go on till the 
world was destroyed. But we know 
that all this mischief has been repaired ; 
and now we see, though there is much 
still to be done, a far, far better, hap- 
pier, wiser world than it was under the 
Boman Empire. One of the good things 
we learn in history is, not- to judge 
only by what happens during a little 
time, but to take moi^ extensive views,^ 
to keep up our courage in times of 
misfortune, and trust that God will 
give us brighter days, and in pros- 
perous times not to forget that there 
may come days of sorrow. Perhaps 
it is not good for nations, as it certainly 
is not for individuals, to have always^ 
prosperity, any more than it would be 
for fields to have always sunshine; but 
it is of no use to pretend that we can 
always see what are the purposes of 
Providence in the gaveruTHieTrt* oi ^% 
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world. It would be very strange if we 
could. 

It is very difficult now for us to 
imagine the state Europe must have 
been in at that time; but if we can 
suppose for a moment that hundreds of 
thousands of North American Indians, 
'wdld Australians, Bushmen, Caffres, and 
any other savages we can think of, were 
let loose in London, that more and more 
were perpetually coming, and that the 
London people, though rich and luxu- 
rious, were not brave and clever, but 
lazy, stupid, cowardly, and unable to 
make any resistance, we shall have some 
idea of what it must have been like. 

Constantinople, which is built of a 
three-cornered shape, and has the sea 
on two sides, and immensely strong 
fortifications on the other, had been 
able to keep out the barbarians, and 
the Emperors of the East kept their 
place for nearly a thousand years more* 
In some respects this -wsk^ iOTV.\»v5aXfev 
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for there were thus preserved many 
arts and various kinds of knowledge, 
that must otherwise have been lost; 
but the government was as bad a one, 
and the people as foolish and corrupt, 
as they well could be, just what one 
might have expected, considering they 
were the remains of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

The horrible sports of the amphi- 
theatre, the fighting of men and wild 
beasts, had indeed been abolished, prin- 
cipally from the noble, heroic self-de- 
votion of a Christian named Telema- 
chus, who one day, when there was a 
great show of gladiators, leaped down 
into the blood-stained arena, and com- 
manded the people, in the name of 
Christ, to desist from these wicked 
practices. Telemachus was killed, as 
he expected to be; but soon after a 
law was made that there should be no 
more combats of gladiators, or throw- 
Jng of prisoners to wild V>e^^\.^. 
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To make themselves amends for the 
loss of this favourite amusement, how- 
ever, the Romans took to be quite wild 
about horse and chariot racing. 

At this time, in Constantinople, they 
did not care half so much about the 
most serious affairs, nor even about 
the danger their city was in from the 
terrible hordes of enemies who were 
continually coming almost to the walls 
of it, as about who had won and who 
lost the races in the Circus. The rich 
men used to driv^ their own chariots 
in these races, and the people took dif- 
ferent sides, and divided themselves 
into four parties, — Reds and Blues, 
Greens and Whites, — whose jealousy 
and anger against each other was so 
great, that the race usually ended in a 
general fight, and in many people being 
stabbed. Even the Emperor and the 
court took one side or the other, wore 
the colours on all occasions, and joined 
in these stupid quarrels. In \Jafe li^^SDL 
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of the Emperor Anastatius, three thou- 
sand of the Blues were once murdered 
in a riot by their rivals ; but under 
Justinian, as the court belonged to the 
Blues, they got the victory, and tor- 
mented and killed the Greens. In the 
year 532, when Justinian had a festival 
at the Circus to celebrate his accession 
to the throne, the Greens took the op- 
portunity to beg his protection: but 
instead of granting it, as he ought to 
have done, he called them blasphemers, 
Samaritans, heretics, Jews, and all 
sorts of names ; and they in return 
then told him he was a tyrant and a 
murderer, and a perjured villain, and 
an ass; and then there was again a 
riot, and a dreadful massacre in the 
streets. After this, the government did 
make an attempt to punish the chief of 
the rioters ; but then the Blues, too, 
were angry, and both parties joined 
against the government. They ran 
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about cutting down whoever opposed 
them; the slaughtering went on for 
five days, the city was set on fire, and 
a great part of it burnt, and the Greens 
were just about to proclaim another 
Emperor, and Justinian to run away, 
when the Empress contrived to make 
the two parties quarrel with each other 
again, and then sent for Belisarius, a 
great Roman general, and almost the 
only great man we hear of for a long 
time. He brought three thousand ve- 
teran soldiers into the city, marched to 
the Circus, where the Greens were as- 
sembled, and cut down, it is said, 
thirty thousand of them. Then what 
was called tranquillity was restored. 
These are the sort of things we hear 
of during the reigns of the Greek Em- 
perors in Constantinople. 

What I have been telling you took 
place at the time when the Seven Saxon 
kingdoms, generally called (from a 
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Greek word meaning seven) the Hep- 
tarchy, existed in England. I believe 
it is not quite certain that there were 
exactly seven, but that is of little 
consequence. We do know certainly 
that it was divided into many small 
states. 
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LETTER XXV. 

When the great move of the wild 
northern nations was at last pretty 
well over, and they had all become 
tolerably settled in different parts of 
Europe, it began, of course, to be a 
little quieter; but it had, as I have 
said, a dreary and desolate aspect. 

The Roman roads were mostly de- 
stroyed ; the cultivated lands had herds 
of cattle turned into them, or were 
entirely spoiled and laid waste ; the 
trades and different kinds of industry 
that had been going on in many places 
were entirely stopped: even Italy, that 
had been like a garden, became half 
covered with forests and marshes, and 
wolves made their dens in N«?\va.\, \nsA. 
been beautiful pleasure-growxiSka* 

B 3 
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It would be of no use to describe 
to you very exactly, the different tribes 
amongst which Europe was now di- 
vided ; but we may say, in general, 
that the Goths had settled in Spain, — 
the Goths and Lombards, in Italy, — 
the Saxons, as you know, in England, 
— the Huns, who, after the death of 
their king, Attila, were never again 
so powerful, had mostly remained in 
the country, since called, for that 
reason, Hungary, — and a numerous 
and powerful tribe called Franks, in 
Gaul, which also after that changed its 
name, and came to be called France. 
These Franks had come from Germany, 
and were, like the other German races, 
tall, large men, with fair hair and blue 
eyes, — particularly well armed, and 
fond of fighting. They were remark- 
able for being sometimes very riotous 
and disobedient to their chiefs, and 
sometimes even too submissive, so that 
they aJJowed tbemaeW^^ \.o \>^ xa^da 
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almost slaves. Some people think they 
notice the same thing in their descend- 
ants, the French people, who are living 
now. 

About the time when the Saxons 
came to England, a chief or king of 
the Franks/ named Clovis, had become 
very powerful. He got possession of 
so large a portion of France that it 
was called a kingdom, and he is ge- 
nerally named the Founder of the 
Monarchy of France. He afterwards 
became what he called a Christian, 
though he was a fierce half- savage 
man, and quite unable to understand 
anything of the excellence of the Chris- 
tian religion ; but one day, when he 
was going to fight a great battle, he 
said he would pray to the God of 
the Christians to give him the victory, 
and promise to become a Christian if 
he did, for then he should know that 
he was more powerful than his old 
gods. He did not cate fex ^.ttj ^^ 
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that would not help him to win battles. 
It happened that he did win the vic- 
tory, and so he went and got chris- 
tened, and took three thousand of his 
Franks with him, and had them chris- 
tened at the same time. He knew, 
also, we may take notice, that it would 
be just now very much to his advan- 
tage to be called a Christian, as the 
inhabitants of Gaul were now mostly 
Christians, and they would, in that 
case, make less resistance to his au- 
thority. 

As for the first Frank kings who 
came after Clovis, it would be very 
little more interesting to tell of their 
doings, than of the fighting of a pack 
of fierce dogs over a bone. The bone 
was the kingdom of France (or a part 
of it), — and there was an incessant 
snarling and biting and tearing going 
on letween brothers and cousins, and 
sons and fathers, to get possession of 
it. After these came a ^e\. e^^^ \Jafti 
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Rois fainSans^ or Lazy Kings, — who 
did nothing at all, but let the masters 
of their households, — the Mayors of 
the Palace, as they are called, — govern 
for them. 

Once a year, in the month of May, 
when it was the custom of the Franks 
to have a grand meeting of the whole 
nation, these do-nothing kings used to 
make their appearance, say what their 
mayors told them to say, and then get 
into great clumsy waggons, drawn by 
four oxen, which served them for state 
coaches, — and be dragged back to 
their rude palaces, and then no one 
saw or heard anything of them till the 
next year. 

It is a relief to come at last to a 
really noble, valiant, and worthy king, 
one who must be admired by every 
body, and was loved also by those who 
lived with him and knew him. This 
was Charlemagne, — that is, Charles 
the Great, — ^ one of tVi^ lao^X^ T^xc^a;;^-* 
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able kings who have ever lived. But, 
before we come to him, I must tell 
you that, during the time that these 
Lazy Kings were reigning in France, 
another great change had taken place 
in Europe. A people named the Sara- 
cens had come into notice, and, in a 
hundred years' time, had rushed on, 
conquering and driving every thing 
before them, from Arabia, where they 
began, along the north of Africa, 
through Spain, where they met the 
Ooths, and right up to the middle of 
France. I must tell you something of 
who they were ; and, to do this, we 
must look once more at the part of the 
world near ancient Babylon. 

The country which had Babylon 
pn the east, and Syria on the west, 
stretches out towards the south into 
a wide peninsula called Arabia. It is, 
reckoning in the deserts, about four 
or five times as large as Germany. 
A great part of it ia liot %awd^ aa 
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barren as that of the great Sahara 
desert in Africa ; and sometimes, when 
blown on bv a storm wind, the sand 
has been known to bury whole cara- 
vans of men and horses, nay even 
armies, and swallow them up as the sea 
might do. In some parts, especially 
along the sea-coast, there are rocks and 
hills of naked stone ; but towards the 
south, there are valleys so fine and fer- 
tile that they are capable of yielding 
many of the most precious productions 
of the earth, — corn and rice, sugar 
and grapes, spices and perfumes, with 
which, from very ancient times, the 
people have carried on trade ; but the 
greater number of the inhabitants of 
Arabia have always led a wandering 
life. Camels and horses are almost 
their only possessions; they are very 
poor, but generally content with a 
little, and very proud of their inde- 
pendence. They are subject to no 
kino> but each tribe ia T\i!^<^^ tgrx^ 
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by its own chief, who is nearly as poor 
as the rest, and leads exactly the 
same kind of life as they do ; they are 
almost in the same state now as they 
were thirteen hundred years ago. 

In the time of the Seven Saxon king- 
doms of England (568) there was born 
in one of the Arab tribes a man named 
Abul Kasem Mohammed, or Mahomet. 
He was early left an orphan, with no 
other riches than five camels and one 
female slave ; and he remained till he 
was forty years old in quite a private 
life ; but then all at once he began to 
speak of a new religion, which he said 
had been revealed to him by a certain 
angel Gabriel sent to him from Heaven 
on purpose. 

What he taught the people was partly 
wrong and partly right. He told them 
that there was but one God, instead of 
the many idols which they had been 
worshipping,, but he also said that he 
himself iras the only pTo^\i^\, o^ ^c>fti^ 
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and that whoever would not believe 
this ought to be killed ; he said also 
that he had been up into heaven, and 
had seen all that was going on there. 

Some of the rules for conduct that 
Mahomet gave his followers were very 
good — very much like the Christian 
indeed, — and it is by no means un- 
likely that he may have learned them 
from some of the preachers of Chris- 
tianity, for you know this was between 
five and six hundred years after Jesus 
lived, and Syria, where he lived, was - 
the next country to Arabia; so that, 
though the Arabs did not, I dare say, 
hear much of what was going on in 
the rest of the world, it is strange, 
indeed, if none of them had heard of 
Jesus, — especially as Mahomet himself 
had been in Palestine. The new reli- 
gion did not go on very well at first. 
In three years he had only fourteen 
followers, even reckoning his female 
slave and his wife (I \>e\AfcN^ V^ V^^ 
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but one wife then, though afterwards 
he had eleven more) ; but when his 
tribe began to persecute him, others 
took his part, and a quarrel began 
which gradually came to be a war, in 
which his followers were victorious. 
This, they thought, was a sure sign 
that they were right ; and so they went 
on attacking all the nations round them, 
and insisting upon every one becoming 
a Mahometan too, and believing, or 
saying they believed, all that was in the 
Koran — a very strange book which 
Mahomet had written, containing a few 
good and wise things and a great deal 
of nonsense. 

After Mahomet's death his followers 
proclaimed war to the whole world 
of unbelievers; and all the tribes of 
Arabia, uniting together, marched out 
under the banner of their prophet — 
full of burning zeal, and determined to 
convert or kill all whom they should 
meet 
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One of their leaders boasted that he 
had killed a hundred and fifty thousand 
of the unbelievers. Many fine cities 
of Persia, the whole of Syria and 
Phoenicia, and Jerusalem, fell into their 
hands ; and while some went eastward 
to Judea, others conquered Egypt, and 
as I have said Spain, and then at last 
crossed the Pyrenees, and entered 
France. All Europe, they declared, 
was now to become Mahometan ; and 
they defeated the Christians in two or 
three tremendous battles, and filled 
all Christian countries with lamentation 
and terror. 

Some of the people who had been 
driven from their country by the vic- 
tories of the Saracens, as they were 
now called, that is, "men from the 
East," came to the Prankish kings, and 
begged their assistance. 

There was reigning at this time not 
one of the Lazy Kings, but Charles the 
son of Pepin of HeriataV, oxia oS. \Jcv<^fSfc 
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mayors or masters of the palace who, 
as I said, used to do all the kings' 
work, and who afterwards, with the con- 
sent, I believe, of the Itoi faineant^ was 
himself made king. Well, this Charles 
knew there was no time to lose : so he 
immediately collected all the Frank and 
German warriors he could find, and 
marched with them down into the 
plains of Poitiers, where the Saracens 
were, and fought them for six days to- 
gether ; and though their numbers were 
much greater than those of his army, 
at last, on the seventh day, he entirely 
beat them, and drove them back. The 
remainder got away as fast as they 
could across the Pyrenees again ; and 
Charles after this was called Charles 
Martel^ — that is, the Hammer, — be- 
cause of the great blow he had struck 
at the Mahometans. A very important 
battle it was ; and if the Saracens had 
not been defeated then, there is no know- 
it?^ whether the greatest "p^tt oC Ewro^ 
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might not have been now like what 
Turkey is. * 

The grandson of this Charles the 
Hammer was that Charlemagne whom 
I mentioned a little while ago. The 
name of Charlemagne was made from 
Charles and Magnus, the Latin word 
for great: and you will suppose, from 
his having gained this name, that 
Charlemagne was a warrior and a con- 
queror ; for, according to the ideas of 
the time, and indeed I am afraid of 
most times, before and since, other 
kinds of greatness would not have been 
so much noticed. But Charlemagne was 
something better than most conquerors; 
he was not a mere ambitious man, who 
wanted only to make himself talked 
about, but he really laboured with all 
his might to do his duty, and govern 
the immense territories he reigned over 
as well as he possibly could. 

He had a great, wild, unruly coun- 
try to govern, and its \m\t^ to Sl^^^xA 
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against multitudes of fierce, lawless 
men — Saracens in one place, Saxons 
in another, ferocious pirate Danes all 
along the sea-shore. He had often to 
rush, — he and his Franks, — from the 
banks of the Weser and the Elbe, down 
to the Tiber or the Ebro, through 
pathless forests, over wild mountains, 
by dangerous morasses, to endure fre- 
quently hunger and thirst and cold, and 
always fatigue and danger. His most 
terrible wars were those against the 
Saxons, which were declared by the 
priests, the Pope, and all the Christian 
nations, to be a service to God; for the 
Saxons were heathens and idolaters, 
and slaughtered human creatures as 
sacrifices to their deities. Then, and for 
long afterwards, the Christians used to 
call heathens and unbelievers the ene- 
mies of God ; and from thinking of them 
as his enemies, they naturally consi- 
dered that it was doing him a service 
•kill them. They did wot. consider, 
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that if God has patience with heathens 
and unbelievers, so should we have ; 
and that if it pleased him to make them 
believers at once, he could do so. 

Charlemagne's first great war with 
the Saxons was in the year 727; and 
almost before he had concluded it, the 
Pope sent to implore his help against 
the Lombards, who had possession of 
all the north of Italy — the part which 
is still called Lombardy. In those days 
none of the Christian people of Europe 
thought of the Pope, as Protestants 
do now, only as the Bishop of Rome, 
and as no better than any other man ; 
they considered him as the representa- 
tive of God on earth, and as- having all 
power to forgive their sins in this 
world, and let them into Heaven or 
keep them out of it, when they died : 
so, of course, they were mostly sub- 
missive to him, and proud and happy 
to do any thing for him, - Afterwards, 
indeed, when they found \vo^ \si«a^ 
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Popes there were who were ambitious, 
bad men, and cared much more for 
power and riches than for religion, they 
began to find out that there was some 
mistake in this, and that serving the Pope 
was often a very diflFerent thing from 
serving God. Even during these early 
times they did sometimes get into a 
quarrel with the Pope, as the Lombards 
had done now; but I believe they 
thought all the while they were doing 
very wrong, and in the end they al- 
ways begged his pardon, and sub- 
mitted to whatever punishment or pe- 
nance^ as it was called, he imposed 
upon them. 

Well, as soon as he heard he was 
wanted, down came Charlemagne and 
his Franks, over the Alps, into Italy, 
took one city after another for the 
Pope, and then went to Rome, where 
he was received quite in triumph, went 
in grand state to St. Peter's Church, 
confessed his sins, got them all forgiven 
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by the Pope, swore eternal friendship 
to him and his successors, and then 
went back again to fight the Lombards. 

The end of the war was, that Char- 
lemagne, before he went back to France, 
took the whole of Lombardy, and made 
it a part of his empire. 

While he was in Italy the Saxons 
broke into his country again on the 
north, and began burning and destroy- 
ing every thing they came near. Back 
went Charlemagne again to Germany, 
drove out the Saxons, forced them to 
make peace, and built several very 
strong castles to defend his frontier. 
Two years afterwards we find him 
again in Italy; a Lombard prince, 
whom he had set to rule over a part 
of his new territory, had revolted 
agamst him, and he had to come and 
put down the insurrection. Then the 
Saxons broke out again in the north, 
and he had to rush once more back 
to the middle of Germaiiy. T\i\%^5«aRi 
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he seems to have treated the poor 
Saxons with great severity; but he 
bethought himself also of another ex- 
pedient. He resolved to make Chris- 
tians of them_a very good plan we 
should think, too, but not very easy 
to manage. In those rude times, how- 
ever, people did not consider that the 
state of the heart and mind is the really 
important thing ; but it was supposed, 
that if any one had been regularly 
christened by a priest, he was a Chris- 
tian. Charlemagne, therefore, had 
many thousands of the Saxons chris- 
tened in the following year, inviting all 
their chiefs to come to a meeting at a 
place called Paderborn, in Westphalia, 
and there they promised not to make 
war upon him again. Their most va- 
liant chief, Wittekind, however, would 
not come: and those who did, only 
came from fear ; for all they knew of 
Christianity was, that it was the reli- 
gion of tieir terrible euexo^^^V^^ Wl 
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destroyed the memoriab of their own 
old gods whom they believed in, and of 
course they did not wish to have any 
thing to do with it ; and though they 
promised now to remain faithful to 
Charlemagne, they did not intend to 
keep their promise if they could help it. 
While he was ^till at Paderbom, 
there came to him a curious embassy. 
Some Arabs, in the dress of their peo- 
ple, which had never been seen in that 
country before, came, as messengers from 
two of their chiefs in Spain, to beg his 
help against some of their superiors, 
who were oppressing them; and he 
was pleased that they should apply to 
him, as it showed how fer his fame had 
spread, and the year after there he 
was in Spain, near the river Ebro, 
fighting, and, as usual, coming off vic- 
torious. But the Saxons took advan- 
tage of his absence to begin the war 
again, and Charlemagne had to make a 
dangeroua passage acro^^ tJaa^yc^TL^^^ 
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where also he was attacked by the 
Saracens, and lost many men. 

Thi8 time he was very angry, and 
behaved, what we must call, cruelly ; 
but I do not suppose he thought he was 
doing wrong. Yet the Saxons were 
not much to blame either ; for they had 
always been free men, and they did not 
like being made subjects of one who had 
for years been carrying on war with 
them, and would not even leave them 
their own old gods. 

This is one of the wars in which 
we can sympathise, in some measure, 
with both parties, for each would na- 
turally think they were in the right. 
In the German town of Goslar, in 
Hanover, there is still preserved a very 
curious memorial of those times. It is 
a writing, in the old Saxon language, 
of what seems to have been a vow, 
taken by the heathen Saxons, after 
Charlemagne had been inflicting some 
great severities upon t\idx ^o^W It 
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says : " Holy, Great Woden ! help us 
and our countrjnnan Wittekind, and 
his under chiefs, against the detestable 
Charles the Murderer ; and I will give 
thee an auer-ox, and two sheep, and all 
my booty; and I will sacrifice to thee 
all my prisoners upon thy holy Hartz 
mountain." 

Many a Frank captive has doubtless 
had his blood shed upon those great 
blocks of stone that still lie on the 
summit of the Brocken. 
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LETTER XXVL 

We have now seen something of the 
kind of life Charlemagne led as a king 
and a warrior, and it went on very 
much in the same way for forty years. 
'Now let us look at what sort of man he 
was in his private life, for it is always 
by what people are at home that we 
can best judge of them. 

We find, then, that he was a very 
kind father and a generous friend ; and 
that, though as brave as a man could 
be, he was mild and affectionate to 
people about him. Though he gene- 
rally knew better than any one what 
ought to be done, he was always will- 
ing to listen patiently to advice ; and 
though his own education had been so 
much fleglected, that \ie Aid Tiofe know 
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how to write, he did all he could to 
have his people taught, and set up a 
kind of school in his palace, to which 
he invited all the learned men he could 
hear of. He took great pains, too, to 
learn to write, though he does not seem 
to have got on very well. I suppose 
his hands were too much used to han- 
(die rough weapons of war to manage a 
pen properly, as he had not been taught 
when he was young; but it is very 
pleasing to hear of this renowned king 
and mighty warrior putting his slate 
and his copies under his pillow of a 
night, and, wheH he could not sleep, 
which happened often, getting up and 
practising his writing. You must not 
think, however, that the fine old Em- 
peror Charlemagne was a dunce at his 
books, for he understood both Latin and 
Greek. Latin, it is true, he might have 
picked up without study, as it was not, 
as now, a dead language — that is, one 
not used in conversation b^ Wi^ x^aJiSss^^ 
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It was then still constantly spoken in 
many parts of Europe, and in Italy 
was only gradually becoming changed 
into what is now called Italian, which 
is made out of the mixture of the lan- 
guages of the northern nations with the 
Latin. But Greek he must have learned 
from books, and we are told he read it 
quite well. In one of his visits to Rome 
he had met with a very learned and 
worthy Englishman, a monk of the 
name of Alcuin, whom he immediately 
engaged to come and teach his chil- 
dren ; and often he used to come into 
the room where they were having their 
lessons, and learn with them. The 
great glory he had acquired in war 
never made him proud or insolent, or 
forgetful of other people's merits ; and 
yet his fame had extended, not only 
over all Europe, but even into the dis- 
tant countries of the East. That Caliph 
Haroun-al-Raschidy whose name you 
perhaps know from \da \>^m?^ taJJsed 
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about in the " Arabian Nights," was a 
real sovereign, Uving at the same time 
as Charlemagne ; and he had heard of 
him, and once sent a friendly embassy 
to his court, with presents of costly 
Indian spices, and other valuable things, 
amongst which was a water-clock that 
showed the time in a very ingenious 
way, and was, I believe, the first 
clock that was ever seen in Europe. 
Once one of the Arab princes in Spain, 
with whom he was now at peace, sent 
him some elephants as a token of regard; 
and we hear also of ambassadors from 
Persia. Charlemagne well deserved his 
fame, too ; for though he was almost 
always engaged in war, which in the 
state Europe was then in he could 
scarcely help, he was very far from 
thinking that war was the only thing 
a king had to attend to, as some great 
warrior kings have done. I have said 
that he set up an academy in his pa« 
lace, where he assembled aYL \Jci^ ^Sa«^ 
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and most learned men he could find, 
and he used to associate with them 
quite like a brother, without giving 
himself any airs because he was em* 
peror; and here, though he attended 
to Latin and Greek, he did not fail to 
do all he could for the improvement of 
his people's native language,, and he 
made a collection of the songs of the 
old German bards, and even a. kind of 
grammar of German^ which no one had 
thought of before. Then he had many 
consultations with the learned men 
about the education of the people, and 
he set up great numbers of schools for 
them, where all could be taught read- 
ing, writing, and the doctrines of the 
Christian religion. About the education 
of the clergyhe was particularly anxious, 
thinking of course that it was of most 
consequence, as they had to teach others. 
As most of the priests and monks in 
France and Germany were then . very 
oi'anty he had the ai^tmona of the 
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best Greek preachers translated for 
them. He encouraged them to copy 
out all the good books they could get, 
and he collected what for that time was 
a lars^e library (of course, all in manu- 
script, as printing was^ not known). 
Some of these manuscripts are still in 
existence, and may be seen in Borne, 
Vienna, and Paris. 

Whei he heard of any wi« and 
good priests, he used to make them 
bishops, and get them to watch over 
his schools; and as he thought it 
would be good for his people to hear 
better music in the churches than they 
had, he got the Pope to send him some 
organ players and singers from Italy, 
But the Italians said the singing in 
the Frank churches was, after aU, only 
like the howling of wild beasts, so I 
am afraid the poor Emperor was dis- 
appointed in his « music as well as his 
writing. He desired very much, also, 
to induce his rude warlike \>L<c5fe\RSk x.^ 
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pay more attention to learning, and 
persuaded many of them to send their 
sons to Alcuin's school. On one of 
those occasions, when he came in to 
see how the school was going on, hd 
desired that all the boys who had done 
their work properly should be placed 
on one side of him, and all the idle 
fellows on the other; and then he 
found that the best scholars were the 
sons of poor parents, and most of the 
lazy dogs were young nobles. To the 
first, he said : — " My dear children, 
I am very glad to hear how yell you 
have been learning; go on so, and 
depend on it you shall have your re- 
ward." But at the others he shook 
his mighty fist, and said: — "You 
good-for-nothing fellows ! you call 
yourselves sons of nobles, do you! 
But don't fancy your nobility, or your 
pretty faces, will do you any good 
with me — if you don't mend your 
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But however fond he was of learning 
and learned men, he paid no less at- 
tention to other business, both in the 
management of his own family and 
household, and of the country in ge- 
neral. One wonders how he could 
have found time for all that he did, 
but he was so very industrious that 
he made every moment of use. While 
he was leading armies, and making 
laws for great nations, besides finding 
odd intervals of leisure in which he 
did his school exercises, and learnt 
Greek dialogues, he thought, also, of 
how he could pi^>mote the welfare of 
his people in matters of trade and 
navigation, which they knew very little 
of. He built a light-house on the 
coast of France, near Boulogne, — the 
first, I believe, that was ever built 
there ; made several sea-ports safe and 
convenient for ships ; and he had a plan 
for what even now would be thougjit «. 
great and useful undertakVag,^ — ^ ^:;5ajKs^ 
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to join the river Bhine with the Da- 
nube, and so open the whole water* 
way from the Black Sea to the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was more than a plan, too ; 
for he set to work at it with his whole 
army, and would have succeeded, but 
for want of some knowledge in the 
science of hydraulics, or the mode of 
carrjdng water through pipes, which 
nobody in the world then had. 

Even some of our very latest im- 
provements, that of public baths, Char- 
lemagne thought of; for he made baths 
in which more than a hundred people 
could swim at a time, and he set his 
people the example by swimming in 
them with his whole court* Instead 
of indulging his appetites in eating 
and drinking and luxuries, he was 
quite plain and frugal in his own way 
of living ; and he attended to the ex- 
penditure of his family and court to 
see that there was no needless waste : 
jret be was master o£ Txaitfi^ wA Q^^x- 
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many, and great part of Italy and 
Spain; and, on occasions when he 
thought it right, he could appear with 
all the splendour and grandeur of his 
high imperial rank. 

Never was there a man more tho- 
roughly fit to be a king, and command 
other men. Almost the only sovereign 
I know o£ worthy to be placed beside 
him, was our own English Alfred, who 
lived nearly a hundred years after 
him. But of him you have heard a 
great deal in the history of England. 
One thing more I have to say about 
Charlemagne, because, though it does 
not seem very important, it afterwards 
had very important consequences. 

On one of the visits to Rome which 
he made as the Protector of the Pope 
(it was on Christmas-day in the year 
800), when he went, as usual, to St. 
Peter's Church, and while he was de- 
voutly kneeling at the high altar, in 
the stately purple lobea oi ^ ^Qrcaas^ 
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patrician, the Pope came suddenly 
behind him, placed a jeweUed crown 
upon his head, and a choir of musicians 
aung out, " Long life and victory to 
Charles Augustus, crowned by God, 
the great Emperor of the Romans !" — 
and then the whole immense crowd 
burst into loud acclamations of " Long 
live the Emperor of Rome, — the new 
Augustus ! " 

Charlemagne appeared very much 
surprised, and said, if he had known 
what was going to be done, he would 
not have come to the church ; which 
does not seem to me at ajl impossible, 
though some historians think it was 
not true, and that he really knew 
all about it. I think that, if he did, 
there could be no reason for pre- 
tending he did not, for there was no 
one to prevent his doing as he liked. 
The Pope, perhaps, may have meant 
at the time only to pay a grand com- 
pliment to the raoiiaTc\i \.o ^\xwelV^ 
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had been so much indebted, for the 
title of Emperor of Home was still 
thought the grandest that could be 
given: but the Pope having on this 
occasion put the crown on the head 
of Charlemagne, was afterwards made 
one of the pretences for saying that 
no emperor was properly emperor, 
unless the Pope crowned him; for it 
was said, if the Emperor, who was the 
greatest of sovereigns, was not, of 
course no other king was, and so all 
the kings of Europe ought to depend 
upon the popes as to whether they 
should be kings or bot. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

In ancient times very little was known 
of the countries then called Scandi- 
navia, but now Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden ; but some strange stories 
had been told about them by a few 
of the Greek and Eoman writers, — 
things so wonderfully unlike the truth, 
that one cannot even guess how they 
came to be believed. It was said that 
these countries had cloudless summer 
skies, and fields always fresh and 
green; and that the happy mortals 
who lived in them, had their heads 
constantly crowned with flowers, and 
had nothing to do but to enjoy them- 
selves. Many hundred years after 
this other things, very different, were 
heard about these counlTi'^^, ^\id their 
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inhabitants were described as men of 
giant size and strength, with fierce 
countenances and long shaggy hair, 
carrying in their hands great clubs, 
or young trees torn up by the roots, 
and looking altogether very much like 
the giants and ogres you hear of in 
Jack the Giant Killer. Indeed^ I be- 
lieve that story, and others like it, 
were taken from these traditions about 
the early Northmen. 

These stories, of course, were not 
true either, though they were nearer 
the truth than the others; but the 
time was coming, when the people all 
over the rest of Europe were to bave 
good reason to know what kind of men 
the Northmen were. Towards the end 
of the time of the Seven Saxon king- 
doms of England, and of the reign of 
Charlemagne in France and Germany, 
bands of these sea-robbers sometimes 
landed on the shores of the North Sea, 
and of the English Chaixa^l^ xO^Jv^5i^ 
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all the people they could find, often 
killed them also, set fire to houses and 
churches, and then rushed back to 
their ships, and sailed away again. 
They were very much the same sort 
of men that the Saxons had been when 
they first came ; but that was nearly 
four hundred years ago, and the 
Saxons who were now living in Eng- 
land, had become much more peaceable 
and civilised. 

The Christian religion had long 
since been introduced; churches and 
monasteries had been built; and they 
had among them some as learned men 
as any then to be found in Europe, 
besides having learned to cultivate the 
ground, and practise many useful arts. 
They had, however, become in some 
degree unused to war, and so, though 
they were brave men, they were not 
quite a match for the Danes, especially 
as they had forgotten how to manage 
sbipa — while the Danes, on \5cife ^oa- 
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trary, were almost more at home on 
the sea than on land. 

Every chief family among them had 
its own ship, and often they had no way 
of getting their living but by sailing 
about, and robbing wherever they could 
find anything to take. They did not 
think there was anything dishonourable 
in this, for the only virtue they knew 
of was valour, in fighting; and the 
younger sons of the kings and nobles, 
or Jarls, as they were called, regularly 
took to this roving pirate life as a pro- 
fession, and named themselves " Skim- 
mers of the Sea," and "Sea Kings." 
Without having any chart or any com- 
pass to guide their course, they sailed 
over every sea they could find in search 
of booty or of lands, where they might 
make new settlements. They would 
cross the stormy North Sea from Den- 
mark to England and France, at first 
in mere canoes, made out of the trunks 
of trees; and the larger \ea^^^\BL^\^^ 
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they afterwards made their grand in* 
vasions, had their sides made only of 
wickeivwork covered with hides. In 
these they went across the Atlantic tq 
Iceland and Greenland, and oyer the 
stormy Bay of Biscay into the Medi- 
terranean, sailed up the rivers, and 
plundered and burnt all the villages 
and towns they came to. After Charle- 
magne was dead, the Northi^en made 
their way up the Rhine, the Somme^ 
the Loire, and the Garonne, and burnt 
Paris and Bordeaux, and many other 
dties. 

The people all round the sea-coast 
were terrified at their very name ; and 
for this reason, as it is natural to dis- 
like those you are afraid of, the ac- 
counts of the Danes given by writers 
of the time, mostly tell us all that was 
bad in them, and nothing of what was 
good. 

We must judge of people, however, 
by the means and oppoTtxiDcAAftft ^^td^ 
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them, and not look for the virtues of 
Christians in these wild, untaught Pa- 
gan Northmen, Almost the only virtue 
they knew of, as I said, was valour, and 
that they practised to perfection. They 
cared nothing about wounding and 
killing enemies, for they did not think 
that was wrong at all ; but they were 
just as ready to bear pain as to inflict 
it, and that not merely without com- 
plaining, but even with merriment. 
They would not allow pain to make 
them sorrowful for a moment. They 
were not in the least afraid of death, 
but would sing, and laugh and joke, 
when they were about to be killed. 

Now, we may not think it at all neces* 
sary to do this, and very few of us now 
have any occasion to show our valour 
by fighting ; but there are many other 
ways. Valour consists in never shrink- 
ing from pain when any duty calls on 
us to endure it ; and as every one has 
to bear pain of some kiud «Ai ««Pcasi^oss^ 
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or other, every one has occasion for 
valour. If we come to think of it, 
indeed, a great many virtues depend 
upon this. K we are cowardly, we 
shall most likely not be honest and 
speak the truth, for we shall often fear 
that it may bring us some harm to do 
so ; we shall not be industrious, for we 
shall be afraid of the trouble of work ; 
the fear of pain will be constantly in 
our way whenever we try to do any 
think good or great. But if we can 
learn to bear pain, and do without 
pleasure, we may become almost what- 
ever we wish to be. 

The Northmen were, of course, quit€ 
unlearned, but they were not at all stu- 
pid; they had among them an immense 
dumber of poems and tales which they 
learned by heart from a class of men 
called Scalds, or Story Tellers, whose 
business it was to compose as well as 
to repeat, in poetry, the exploits of their 
kings and heroes. TViey eouVi c^irry 
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such a stock in their heads, as to us 
seems ahnost incredible. We hear of 
one, for instance, who had repeated 
sixty poems in one evening, and, when 
asked whether he knew any more, said 
that he knew at least twice as many. 
These poems were seldom written down, 
or at least not till long after this time, 
for the letters they had then, those called 
Runic letters, were used only for reli- 
gious and magical purposes ; and it is 
remarkable that they were exactly like 
what the ancient Phoenicians used, and 
such as have been found among the 
ruins of ancient Persian cities ; and 
this is one of the many circumstances 
which show that the Northmen, like 
all the people of Europe, came first 
from the East. 

. During the ninth century, that is, 
the hundred years after the death of 
Charlemagne, in 814, the history of 
England is hardly anything more thaw 
an account of fights ml\v \)cia \>^bx\fc^> 
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who were constantly getting mote and 
more troublesome, and at last would 
not go away again at all, but made a 
settlement in Northumberland, and 
sent for fresh swarms of their country^ 
men to come over and join them. 

When Alfred came to be king, you 
know that, brave and wise as he was, 
he could not contend with them. 
Though he fought nine battles with 
them in one year, he could not drive 
them out, but his men were defeated, 
and he had to hide himself in a lonely 
morass. When at last he did get the 
victory, he was obliged to content him» 
self with compelling them to keep in 
their own part of the country. Of nine 
kings who came after Alfred, six were 
very young, mere boys, and they could 
not contend with the Danes at all. 
The only one who could keep them off 
in the least was the brave Edmund Iron- 
side, as he was called ; but after his 
death the Dane, Canute t\i^ Ort^^I, \^^ 
came kincr of all England afc tVe ^^tk^^ 
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time that he was king of Norway and 
Denmark. He reigned nineteen years ; 
and after his death his two sonsf Har- 
dicanute and Harold Barefoot, strug- 
gled with each other for the throne, 
but the people disliked them so much 
that they afterwards got back one of 
the old Saxon family to be their king. 
This was Edward the Confessor, and 
the king who came after him was the 
Harold who was killed at the battle of 
Hastings. William, who gained that 
battle, and his followers, were, you 
know, Normans, that is Northmen, 
though, as they had then been settled 
in France for two hundred years, and 
had become Christians, their manners 
were different from those of the old 
Pagan Skimmers of the Sea. You 
must remember that these people, whom 
we hear of at one time as Saxons, at 
another as Danes, and afterwards as 
Normans, were really all of the same 
great race, and all came «A. ifl:«X* ^^^a. 
the East. 
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LETTER XXVIIL 

For a long while after the reign of 
Charlemagne; the countries that he had 
governed, instead of improving, seemed 
to be going back quite into barbarism. 
All his good plans were forgotten or 
neglected ; the schools that he had set 
up went to decay ; and many even of the 
priests of France in the tenth century 
did not know how to read. They used 
to learn by heart, from hearing other 
priests, the prayers and services they 
had to repeat ; but if a book were put 
before them, it was common for them 
to answer in two Latin words, nescio 
literas ; that is, " I don't know my let- 
ters." Many convents and churches 
had not a book, not even a Bible, be- 
longing to them ; and aa botla. priests 
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and people were so ignorant, of course 
their notions of religion became mixed 
up with stories of ghosts, and demons, 
and witches, and all kinds of super- 
stitious nonsense, much of which was 
remembered from the old Pagan times, 
and now got to be associated in their 
minds with the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity. 

The nobles never attempted to learn 
any thing, but lived apart, each doing 
just what he pleased on his own land. 
When first the northern tribes took 
possession of the countries of Europe, 
the chiefs divided the land amongst 
them. The king had the largest por- 
tion, but, as he did not get any money 
by taxes as modern kings do, he had to 
live on the produce of it. The nobles 
undertook, in return for their estates, 
to help the king when he went to war, 
bring with them a certain number of 
inen, and remain with him a certain 
time — generally forty da^^« *WvfcTi\iw5v 
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noble divided his estate, and gave parts 
of it to others on the same condition ; 
that is, that the tenant or vassal should 
come when required, and bring with 
him some fighting men to help the 
noble, just as the noble was to help 
the king. This second vassal again 
did the same thing, and so on, till the 
land was divided into quite little bits, 
that could be cultivated by one man, 
who undertook to come himself and 
serve the person from whom he had 
his land. This way of managing was 
called the Feudal System, and some 
such plan has been adopted in most 
countries that have been conquered ; 
but there were two very bad things 
in it. 

In the first place, nobody except 
those who lived on his own land cared 
for the king ; for he had no police and 
no soldiers of his own to make people 
obey the laws, and, as each noble on his 
own eatates^ could set \i\m «A» Asfimce^ 
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there was really no such thing as a 
government for the whole country. 

Then there was another thing that 
was still worse, — the condition of the 

{)Oor people, who, though they were so 
ittle thought of, made up, like the 
slaves of ancient Greece and Rome, the 
greatest number of the inhabitants. 
They were spoken of as " the meaner 
sort," and hardly considered worth counts 
ing, and, if they were cheated by their 
landlords, they had no one to take their 
part. Besides going to fight when they 
were wanted, as they had at first agreed 
to do, they were soon obliged, under 
some pretence or other, to give the 
lord so much of their corn, and cattle, 
and fowls, and every thing they had, that 
they had often hardly any thing left for 
themselves. Even their time was taken 
from them ; for they were obliged to 
spend the greatest part of it in working 
in the landlords' fields, of course with- 
out any pay. No laws ^et^ xsvaAa i^^ 
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their advantage ; and if there had been,* 
there was, as I have said, no powerful 
government to compel the nobles to obey 
them. By degrees, therefore, the lower 
class of people became quite slaves, 
and were considered to belong to the 
landlord just as his horses and cows 
did. When an estate was sold or given 
away, the men and women who lived 
upon it were sold or given away with 
it ; and in one respect the situation of 
these serfs^ as they were called, was 
even worse than that of the n^gro 
slaves in America is now, for the master 
was not allowed to set them firee even 
if he wished it, if the greater man on 
whom he depended, thought it would 
lessen the value of the land. The poor 
serf had many masters under this feudal 
system, — for the one directly over him 
had another again over him, of whom 
he was the vassfil, and he again ano- 
ther over him, and so on up to the 
king. Bat the king waa Tio\, a\. ^\!cl^ 
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tiiost powerful ; foi* there was but one 
Jdngy and the nobles were many, who 
had all the same interest, and supported 
0ach other against the king. The only 
friend of the poor was the Christian 
jChtirch, which, even corrupted as it 
was at this time, and mixed with so 
much that to us now seems foolish and 
wrong, was still at that time the best 
thing in the world, 

. The clergy did what little was done 
in the cause of the serfs. They estab- 
lished a great number of holidays, when 
the masters were forbidden to make 
the Serfs work for them, They tried 
to check the perpetual miser^-ble little 
wars in which the peasants suffered so 
much, by ordering that there should 
always be peace from all feuds, from 
nine o'clock on Saturday evening, till 
one o'clock on Monday or longer, and 
for some weeks about Christmas and 
Easter time. This was called the Peace 
of God. Perhaps you \n\i ^crcA.^^ "^ 
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hear me say ordered ; and you will ask 
if these fierce warlike nobles, who cared 
nothing for the king and the laws, 
minded what the priest said to them. 
Fortunately, they did in general ; and 
the most remarkable thing in the his^ 
tory of Europe for many hundred years, 
is the great power gained by the clergy. 
For 300 years almost all the public 
business of Europe, as well as the pri- 
vate affairs of every family, were ma- 
naged by them, and the Pope in every 
country could do far more than the 
king. 

But I shall have more to say of this 
presently. 
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LETTER XXIX 

About the time of William the Con- 
queror the nobles had begun to build 
themselves strong castles, which they 
placed if possible on high rocks, so as 
to look down on all the country round, 
and see when enemies were approaching. 
They surrounded them with walls and 
towers, and kept in them a number of 
armed men to defend them if they were 
attacked. If they had a quarrel with 
any neighbour, they did not go to law 
with him, or complain to the govern- 
ment, but they collected their men, and 
went and fought him and his men, and 
took every thing they could find be* 
longing to him, and destroyed what 
they could not bring home. Other 

nobles did the like to lYiem \ \i^ ^^^ 

u 4 
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who suffered most in these Kttle wars, 
or feuds as they were called, were the 
poor peasants, who had nothing to do 
with the quarrels — for their com was 
trampled down or burnt, and their 
cattle stolen, and they themselves and 
4;heir families exposed to all kinds of ill- 
usage. One consequence of these feuds 
was, that there came from time to time 
a terrible distress for food— a famine ; 
and though, perhaps, when one part of 
a country was starving, in another a 
hundred miles off there was plenty of 
food, — the sufferers knewnothing about 
it, for there were no letters passing, and 
scarcely any travellers. Even if they 
happened to hear of it, the people who 
had corn and cattle were afraid to send 
it ; for it was very likely to be seized 
bn the road, either by some noble, or 
by some of the bands of robbers who 
harboured in the great forests. 

The merchants mostly travelled with 
their goodts themselves, acA ot^X^ m 
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large comptotes and well armed; but 
every strong castle they passed was an 
object of fear to them, for, if their pro- 
perty was not seized in barefaced rob- 
bery, such a heavy toll was demanded 
by every lord through whose lands 
they passed, that they got hardly any 
profit for all their labour and peril. 
If there was a river that they could go 
by, their, case was often not much 
better; for there were boats, full of 
armed men, lying in wait at every few 
miles' distance, to take care that they 
did not pass without paying. 

In many places, if the travellers es* 
caped being robbed, the laws were so 
barbarous that they sometimes suffered 
nearly as much from them^ as from 
Jx)bbers. If they were shipwregked on 
s* coast, not only all their goods, but 
often they themselves, became the pro- 
perty of the lord of the place. If a 
boat went aground in the river, if a 
waggon broke. down oa. Ijcife xo^^ ^ 
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the things contained in it might be 
seized upon. In some places, a stranger 
nrho stayed more than a year became 
the slave of the owner of the land ; op 
he might be injured, or killed, without 
any one taking any notice. A foreigner 
had no protection from the laws, and 
those who came from another part of 
the same country were often considered 
as strangers and foreigners. During 
the time of the terrible attacks of the 
Northmen on the sea-coast of France, 
if the poor people fled further inland 
to escape from them, they were often 
seized on by their own countrymen as 
strangers^ and made slaves* In those 
barbarous times, "stranger" was con- 
sidered to mean the same thing as 
enemy. The very magistrates and 
judges often joined with robbers, or 
helped to conceal them. We hear of a 
king of France, named Charles the Bald^ 
being obliged to make some of his 
judges take an oath, not ouVy \5asX \JaK^ 
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would not shelter robbers, but that they 
would not become robbers themselves. 
The son of Charlemagne, Louis the 
Pious, was a good man, but not clever 
enough to make his rude nobles obey 
him, and so he thought it better to divide 
his empire into three portions between 
his three sons. To Lothaire he gave 
Italy, or at least that part of it which 
had been Charlemagne's; to Louis, 
Germany; and the one I mentioned 
just now, Charles the Bald, his younger 
son, became king of France when Louis 
the Pious died. For nearly 100 years 
the descendants of Charlemagne re* 
mained on the throne, but all his spirit 
seemed to have left them ; indeed, most 
of them were stupid fellows, with hardly 
sense enough to manage their own 
houses,, much less a great kingdom^ 
They were always wrangling with their 
brothers and cousins, getting theiy 
people into wars from which neither 
they nor any one elae ^o\» wx^j ^ss^ 
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and trjHng to seize on new territories 
when they did not know how to keep 
the old ones. Most of them got nick- 
names, by which they are stiU known 
in hirtor^, ^ by wU we ein just 
distinguish them one from another. 
One was called Charles the Fat,' another 
Louis the Stammerer, and so on. Every 
time a king died, there arose disputes 
and wars about who should be king 
next, and very often the nobles chose 
the stupidest on purpose, as they 
thought they could better domineer 
over him; and they took the oppor- 
tunity, when there was a king of this 
sort, to seize on more land, and to 
declare that their fiefs should not b$ 
given back to the king at their deaths^ 
but become the property of their fa* 
milies. Sometimes these were lands 
•which had never been given to them 
at all, but which they had merely been 
set to govern. Indeed, this was alwajrs 
the case with the great d\3[kfc^o\G& «aji 
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counties. In the time of Charles the 
Bald France was full of these ; but the 
dukes and counts soon considered the 
land as their own, defied the king, and 
would often not even help him in time 
of war« All along the sea^coast, too, 
the terrible Northmen were continually 
making their appearance, plundering 
and burning as usual ; and at last the 
kings of France left off even trying to 
keep them off, and offered to give them 
a large piece of the country, the pro- 
vince since called Normandy, if they 
would only be quiet and let alone the 
rest. And so a body of them came 
and settled there, and their leader 
RoUo was christened, and called Duke 
Robert of Normandy. The kings of 
France became every day less and less 
able to control their powerful vassals ; 
and the only thing they could think of to 
do when they wanted to be obeyed, was 
to give them more land, so that at last 
they had hardly any tYimg\^i\»\.o ^^' 



I 
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The great-grandson of Charles the 
Bald had, of all his dominions, only a 
single town left that he could call his 
own, and then the nobles thought it 
was time to look about for another 
king among the great vassals; and 
no one was so distinguished as Hugh 
the Great, Duke of Neustria (the part 
of France between the Seine and the 
Loire). He was also Duke of France 
and Burgundy (the part between the 
Seine and the Meuse), and Paris was 
his capital. His son Hugh Capet was, 
therefore, made king, and from this 
family came the kings of France for 
800 years. The unfortunate Louis 
XVI., who was beheaded in 1793, was 
of the family of Capet. 

In Germany the Emperors did not 
succeed to the throne according to 
birth, but were chosen by the chiefs of 
the five nations, — Franks, Suabians, Ba- 
varians, Saxons, and Lorrainers, — who 
made up thQ German p^o^Y^ oi t\vat 
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time. This was a better plan, perhaps : 
at any rate, we find that the early Em- 
perors of Germany were very much cle- 
verer, braver men than most of the kings 
of France. They had plenty of hard work 
to do, to defend their dominions from the 
Hungarians and other wild tribes that 
were still pressing in upon them. Henry 
the Fowler, who lived about forty years 
after our great Alfried, is said to have 
been the first who built towns in Ger- 
many, and set up courts of justice, and 
encouraged various kinds of industry, 
and made many useful regulations. 
Once he rose up from a sick-bed to 
fight the Hungarians, and drive them 
out of his dominions. After his death 
his son Otho was chosen to succeed 
him. He was crowned at Rome by 
the Pope as Charlemagne had been, and 
also crowned king by the Lombards. 
He is generally called Otho the Great ; 
and he obtained the power of appoint- 
ing the Pope, and for soxaa \va\A\L^^^ 
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of years there was a constant struggle 
going on between the Emperors and 
the popes as to who should be greatest. 
It was a great pity that the popes 
were princes and had dominions of 
their own ; for that prevented their at- 
tending to religious affairs as they 
6ught to have done, and, instead of 
doing any good to the Church, it did a 
great deal of harm. 
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LETTER XXX. 

I HAVE told you that, in the disorder 
that the countries of Europe got into 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
clergy were often so ignorant as not to 
know even how to read, but we find 
that after this time they improved very 
much, and, as they lived peaceable lives, 
while other people were always fighting, 
they became, by degrees, very much 
more learned ; indeed, all the learning 
that there was in those days they had, 
and we should know nothing about the 
history of the world for many hundred 
years, if it were not for the accounts 
they wrote. 

Now, as they were more learned, it 
is not surprising that they became more 
powerful; for it is natural and rigjttt 
that those who know .Tao^\» ^o\:\^ 
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govern those who know least. It was 
found, too, very convenient, as there 
were so few regular settled laws, and 
everlasting disputes about who should 
be king, that there should be the Pope 
to apply to, whom, as the head of the 
Church everybody minded, to settle 
them. As the great people applied to 
the Pope, those of a lower dass went 
to the priest, who, no doubt, often gave 
them really good advice: buty unfor- 
tunately, as almost every one is fond of 
power over others^ the priests and the 
popes soon began to like to settle every 
thing their own way, and have every 
one do as they chose^ and so they got 
to manage everybody's affairs, and very 
often managed more for their own in- 
terest than any one else's ; and, I am 
afraid, in order to make the people do 
as they liked, often, like the old priests 
of Egypt, resorted to tricks and c(hi- 
tri vances, and pretended miracles, which 
encouraged superstition- 
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Besides the priests, that is, the clergy 
who performed religious services in the 
churches, and christened and married 
people, there were other religious per- 
sons, both men and women, who lived 
in convents, or separate^ shut-up com-* 
munities, and were called monks and 
nuns, — and these did, at first, some* 
times more good, and afterwards more 
harm, than any of the others ; and they 
helped very much to increase the power 
of the Church, as there were immense 
numbers of them* I believe ^e be- 
ginning of the convents wag this: 
During the persecutions of the early 
Christians, many of them had ran away 
from the Roman cities, and hid them- 
selves in woods and caves, where their 
enemies could not find them. Some 
thought, too, that it was best to live 
alone, and so keep out of the way of a 
s^ood deal of the wickedness that they 
faw going on around them; and as it ig 
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easier to go out of the way of wicked- 
ness, than to try and mend it, more 
and more did this, and went and lived 
in solitary places, and passed their 
whole time in praying and thinking of 
Heaven. They said so, at least, but I 
am afraid what they called thinking of 
Heaven was often thinking of nothing ; 
and nothing could be more stupid and 
useless than the lives of some of those 
who were called saints. 

There were some, however, who were 
really religious and noble-minded men 
and women, who gave up every enjoy- 
ment and happiniess in the world, for 
the sake of leading what they believed 
to be a virtuous and pious life. These, 
after a time, found out their mistake, 
and said that the living constantly 
alone, and having nothing to do, in- 
stead of making them better, made them 
a great deal worse. When the persecu-* 
tions were over, some who were of this 
way o/" tifnking agreed to \yn^ to^^^ther 
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in parties of about ten ol* twelve, and 
occupy themselves in cultivating the 
ground, in writing out books, and doing 
good to the poor ; and at the same time, 
in order to avoid becoming too fond of 
eating, or vain of their persons, to con- 
tent themselves with the poorest food 
and the coarsest clothing, and to pass 
more time than people in general did 
in prayer and religious thoughts. 

This was the beginning of the mo- 
tiasteries that there were afterwards so 
many of, all over Europe, and of which 
there are still some left ; and though 
most of them afterwards became very 
different from what they had been at 
first, in the early times they often did 
a great deal of good. 

The monks used to go and settle in 
wild uncultivated countries, and not 
only set the people the example of a 
peaceful, industrious, harmless life, but 
became their teachers in every thin^ 
they knew. The coiiv«ii\»^ \,oo^ ^'^.^ecs. 

X 3 
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afforded a safe place of refuge for sach 
as were pursued by fierce powerfiil 
enemies, who would have dragged them 
from any other shelter, bat did not 
dare to touch them when tiiey were 
under the care of those whom they sup- 
posed to be especial £Etyourites of God. 

Another circumstance that made the 
clergy powerful was the bad laws there 
tfere concerning criminals, or people 
who were accused of crimes. I must 
tell you a little about this, as it is a 
very important matter, 

in thrtime of Charlemagne, and for 
some time after it, it had been among 
all the German nations the custcmi to 
meet once a year, or oftener, in some 
great open place, to agree upon certain 
rules or laws that were to be observed 
by all. Besides this, the king, and 
each noble on his own estate, used to 
sit in judgment on people who had 
committed crimes, — who were some- 
^tunes brought to trial, \\vo\x^ ^\xsjt ^% 
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often they were not. For most offences, 
even robbery and murder, they had to 
pay a certain sum of money; and the 
most exact calculation was made as to 
how much everybody was worth, and 
consequently how much was to be paid 
for killing him — so much for a man — 
so much for a woman — so much for a 
child-— so much for a broken arm or 
leg— <- for a first finger, a second — so 
much for a thump that made a black 
spot, and so much more if it made the 
blood come* 

This is, of course, a very bad plan, 
because a rich man may not care at all 
about paying a sum of money that 
would quite ruin a poor one ; so that, 
in fact, the poor man would be punished 
very severely, and the rich one not at 
all. It is a very striange thing that, 
even in England at thie present time, 
these foolish and unjust laws are not 
quite done away with. 

In the early timed ^^ ra^ vs^'^Skscl^ 

X 4 
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of, a poor man who could not pay a 
fine was sold into slavery, which is 
often a worse punishment than death 
would be. 

When the judges could not make 
out who was guilty, they had many 
strange ways of tiying to fijid out the 
tFuth. People of a low class and slaves 
were very often , tortured, that is, put 
to some great pain to make them con-* 
fess; a plan which, besides its cruelty, 
was the most stupid possible; for the 
greatest criminal might happen to have 
courage and firmness enough to refuse 
to speak, and one who was innocent 
of the crime might, if he were weak,: 
declare himself guilty for the sake of 
stopping the torture. For nobles and 
free men, the way of deciding who was 
guilty was to set them to fight, which 
was called the " trial by battle." Who- 
ever got the victory was said to be in 
the right, and whoever was beaten in 
the wrong. Sometimes gc^«A, ^\s«.^^_oi[ 
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red-hot iron were laid upon the ground, 
and the accused person was ordered to 
walk over them with bare feet, or to 
plunge his arm into a kettle of boiling 
water : and if the burn began to heal 
immediately afterwards, it was said 
the person was innocent ; if not, that 
he was guilty, though, of course, that 
had nothing at all to do with his inno- 
cence or guilt, and only depended upon 
the state of his health. There is no 
doubt, too, that the priests could often 
manage the matter just as they liked ; 
for they were acquainted with many 
secrets of cheimistry, that no one else 
then knew any thing of, and had ways 
of preventing those whom they wished 
to save from being injured. There 
are several substances which, if rubbed 
over the skin, will prevent it from 
being burnt or scalded; and many 
tricks that now are done by conjurors 
who exhibit their art for money, passed 
in those days for laVrac^^^ ^^TS.^Taifc^ 
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by the power of the Almighty himself. 
We may imagine what awe and fear 
must have been felt by ignorant men of 
those who could do such things. 

There was one more reason why the 
Church in those middle ages became so 
powerful, which strikes us in readilig 
their history. It was almost the only 
aituation in life then, in which the poor 
might escape from servitude and ill- 
usage. The son of a serf, if he could 
get taught a little in a monastery, 
which it was often easy to do, might if 
he liked become a clergyman, and have 
the same chance of reaching the highest 
places, and even becoming pope, as if 
he belonged to the greatest family. 

In the English history, you know, 
the celebrated Thomas k Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was the son of a 
butcher. Before his time, and in Italy, 
one of the most powerful and famous 
popes who have ever been was the son 
of a carpenter. 
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From all these causes put together, 
and from others that I will not now 
tell you, it happens, as I have said, 
that for nearly three hundred years the 
public affairs of Europe, as well as the 
private ones of almost every family, 
were governed mostly by the Church 
and the popes of Kome. 
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LETTER XXXL 

It was just twenty years before William 
the Conqueror came to England, that is, 
during the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, that this famous pope whom I 
mentioned just now was bom. He was 
the son of a carpenter in Italy, was taken 
into a monastery to be taught, afterwards 
became a monk, and in course of time, as 
he was very clever and highly respect- 
ed, was chosen by his brother monks 
to be their prior, and at last became 
pope. His own name was Hildebrand, 
but, as the popes always took another 
name, he was called Gregory VII. 
Having thought a great deal in his 
quiet monastic life about the state of 
the world at the time, how there was 
very little else to be seen anywhere 
but jgnorancej and vioVeivcft^ «uxv^ ^^^ % 
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that the nobles' and kings cared nothing 
for law or justice, and that it was only 
the Church that had any command 
over them, it seemed to him that, if the 
Church could be made still more 
powerful, it would be a great deal 

better for the world. The mischief 
that might come from that had not yet 
been seen, and so perhaps he did not 
think of it ; and as he was a bold, im« 
perious-tempered man, rather fond of 
commanding I dare say, he liked to 
think that the order to which he be- 
longed had a right to rule all others. 
Well, as soon as he became pope, he 
wrote to all the kings of Europe, and 
told them plainly that they. had no 
right to be kings at all unless the 
Church allowed them to be so, and 
that, if they did not alter many things 
that were wrong in their kingdoms, he 
would tell their subjects not to obey 
them. He said that as all popes were 
the succeissors of the aipo«Si\fc^i.^^^^st^ 
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all men ought to attend to what they 
said, aa if they were the apostle St^ 
Peter himself. The pretence for this 
was a certain story, I believe not a 
true on;^, that the apostle Peter had 
once been at Rome, and had been the 
first pope, or rather bishop of. Rome. 
He said that he wa» to judge all men, 
but that no one was to judge him, that 
no one should ever dispute any thing 
that the pope commanded^ or suppose 
that the pope could do any wrong, and 
a great deal more of that sort. 

It happened that not Icmg after this 
Gregory VII. got into a quarrel with 
the Emperor of Germany,^ Henry IV. 
The Emperor said he would put down 
the Pope, but the Pope said he would 
put down the Emperor, and in this dis- 
pute the Pope completely won, partly 
because Henry was really rather a good- 
for-nothing prince, whom his subjects 
were not at all sorry to get rid of. 
AJier the quarrel Yiad \>^^ti ?j^vtt% ott 
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for some time, the Pope said that the 
German people need not obey Henry 
any longer, and ordered him to come 
to Rome. At first Henry only laughed 
at him, but he soon found it was no 
laughing matter; for when he made 
his appearance before a grekt assembly 
of the German nobles and princes, they 
told him that he need not come there, 
for that he was not Emperor now, as 
he was under the Pope's bann, as it 
was called, and excommunicated^ 

This excommunication (I can't help 
using this long word here) — thia ex^ 
communication was a terrible thing in 
those days. The person excommuni-> 
cated was put out of all Christian so^ 
ciety; he was not allowed to enter a 
church, or share in any Christian rite, 
and every body avoided speaking to 
him, or having any thing to do with 
him. If he died he was buried in what 
was called unconsecrated ground, which 
was thought very dreaM\£L% ^^"t V^^^sai 
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supposed then that evil spirits had 
power over the body, and even the 
soul, of the person so buried. The re- 
verence for the authority of the Church 
also was so great in those days, that, in 
addition to the misery of being an out- 
cast from their fellow-creatures, people 
so situated felt wretched, as if they 
had committed some great crimed when 
they had fallen imder its displeasut^ ; 
and even the few who, like the bad king 
John of England, had not any reverence 
for the authority of the Church, were 
obliged to fear its power. Perhaps 
you recollect that when first the Pope 
threatened him, he abused him ^«« 
riously, and said that he would cut 
off the noses and tear out the eyes 
of the bishops who had been sent to 
him as messengers. He even sent to 
a Moorish sovereign in Spain, and of- 
fered to turn Mahometan if he would 
help him against his enemies. Yet he 
submitted afterwards m IV^ \xiO's»\. ^^-^ 
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vile manner to the Pope — knelt down 
at the feet of his enemy, put his crown 
into his hands, and said that from that 
time England and Ireland should belong 
to the pope of Rome, and that he would 
only consider himself as his vassal. 
But this was 150 years afterwards. 
We must go back to the Emperor 
Henry IV. of Germany. The princes 
ended by telling him that, if in the 
course of a year the Pope did not take 
off the excommunication, they should 
choose another emperor. 

It was then the custom for people 
of less rank, when they were excom- 
municated, to go to Rome and beg 
the Pope's pardon, and submit to 
whatever punishment he ordered, and 
they were usually commanded to stand 
several days outside a church door, 
bare-footed, and with nothing but a 
flannel shirt on ; and at last a priest 
told them they might come into tha 

Y 
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« 

church, and then he made them pay 
some money, and gave them absolu- 
tion, — that is, forgave them. No- 
body, however, had ever fancied that 
a king would be asked to do such a 
thing ; but they found now that this 
was just what Gregory had determined 
to require. 

After many a bitter struggle with 
himself, Henry was obUged to submit, 
for he had no choice between that and 
losing his throne. We cannot help 
wondering that he did not choose that, 
rather than the other, — but he did 
not. He found himself already for- 
saken by all his friends. 

The people whom he sent to dif- 
ferent places to try to collect money 
for his journey, got together with 
great difficulty what was barely suf- 
ficient ; and with only his faithful wife, 
his little son, and a very few servants, 
he set out on his painful and humili- 
ating journey. Some oi Ivla enemies, 
however who did not at cS^ SL^^ivte ^^\» 
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he should be reconciled to the Pope 
and established on his throne again, 
when they heard that he had really 
set out on this expedition, sent soldiers 
to occupy the mountain roads, and 
prevent his passing. He had to make 
a long circuit, and, instead of crossing 
the German Alps, he tried to get into 
Italy by the other side, over Mount 
Cenis. But there, in Savoy, his mother- 
in-law would not allow him to go 
through unless he promised to give her 
a great piece of land. 

It was in the middle of a very severe 
winter, and a terrible journey across the 
Alps ; but the Emperor had no time to 
lose, for the year of the Bann, as it was 
called, was nearly out, and it was still 
a long way to Rome. He agreed, 
therefore, to her demand, and then the 
desolate royal party again set forth, 
struggling through deep snow, and 
over vast dreary fields of ice^ aiwi 
crawling, sometimes, cxi YiaxL^ «s^^ 
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knees along the edge of tremendoui^ 
precipices. In some places the womeu 
had to be tied up in the hides of oxen, 
and let down the rocks by ropes : the 
horses, with their legs tied together, 
were let down in the same manner, 
and several of them died. This was 
the way the first monarch in Europe 
came to beg the pardon of the Pope. 

It happened that the Pope was at 
the castle of Canossa in Reggio, so 
the Emperor had no occasion to go to 
Rome ; but this did not help him at all, 
for the Pope insisted on his coming in 
the same humble and degraded man- 
ner. Henry had to stand three days 
in the outer court-yard of the castle 
bare-footed and bare-headed, and with 
no other clothing than the penitent's 
woollen shirt, till even the Pope's own 
people cried out at his cruelty. He 
said so himself in a letter that he wrote 
giving an account of this strange scene. 
But the Emperor' a axxV^^^^'i^ V\i G^r- 
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many were so shocked and angiy at 
the treatment he had received, that 
they began to return to him, and he 
was soon more of a favourite with 
them than he had ever been before. 
This was the case at least with the 
lower orders of the people, and the 
cities. Many of the princes and no- 
bles, amongst whom were those who 
had always been his enemies, declared 
they were quite disgusted with him 
for submitting to such a thing ; and 
they immediately assembled and chose 
another emperor, who was encouraged 
and supported by the Pope. Then 
began a long bloody strife, in which 
every part of Germany and Italy — 
every city, every village, almost every 
family — became divided into fiercely 
angry parties, some for the Pope, some 
for the Emperor; and, in addition to 
the terrors of war, came, as usual, those 
of famine and pestilence* H^tcc^ V^^ 
an army to Rome, loxvugccv^ ^wSfliv^ifiSv 
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another pope, — and besieged Pope 
Gregory Vll. in his own castle on 
Mount St. Angelo ; but he was saved by 
a valiant Northman or Norman, named 
Robert Guiscard, and taken in safety to 
Sicily, where he afterwards died. His 
death, however, did not put an end to 
this dreadful quarrel, which was kept 
up for hundreds of years, cost the 
lives of thousands of people, and filled 
every city in Italy with misery and 
cruelty. The party for the Popes 
came to be called Guelphs, and that 
of the Emperors Ghibellines; and by 
these names you will often see them 
mentioned in history. Sometimes 
the names used are " Blacks " and 
** Whites." When people are inclined 
to quarrel, there is nothing they like 
better than to give party names; but 
it is a bad plan, for nothing is more 
sure to keep up the quarrel. By de- 
grees the very sound of the party name 
puts people in a paasvou, ^xA ^^^ \>::^ 
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recollections of old anger that would 
otherwise be forgotten. 

Pope Gregory VII. obtained his tri- 
umph over the Emperor of Germany 
in the middle of the eleventh century. 
In the middle of the twelfth, you may 
remember, King Henry II. of England 
was subjected to a stiU more terrible 
penance. He, indeed, was supposed 
to have been concerned in a heavy 
crime, — the murder of Thomas k 
Becket, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Still he did not directly cause it ; and 
if the person killed had been any other 
than a priest, it is quite certain that, 
in that age, no great man, much less 
a king, would ever have been punished 
for it. There is no doubt the king 
himself thought it a much more terrible 
crime than if he had actually killed a 
dozen other men. 

You remember that solemn journey 
of his, when he hurried over to Eng- 
land in the midst of a tenrg^'^^ ^\»5?y^ 

T 4 
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for Canterbury on horseback the mo- 
ment he landed, without taking any food 
but bread and water, — dismounted as 
soon as he caught sight of the towers 
of the cathedral, and walked with his 
bare feet, cut and bleeding, on the 
stones to the grave of the man who 
had been his enemy, flung himself upon 
it with his face to the earth, bathed in 
tears, and patiently endured the hum- 
bling lashes on his naked flesh inflicted 
by the monks ; and all that was no 
mere pretence, submitted to for the sake 
of any worldly advantage. When he 
bent down his crowned head before the 
clergy, it was because he beKeved that 
authority was given to them above 
that of any earthly king, directly from 
God himself. 

This, indeed, was the great differ- 
ence in the submission made to the 
Church, and to any one else. It was 
not, in that case, to mere outward 
force or power men s\x\)td\U^6l*, Wtto 
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what they thought rightful authority, 
as a child might submit to a parent, 
so that the noblest and bravest were 
often the humblest in their submis- 
sion. 

In after-times, when people saw that 
it was sometimes not religion, and the 
doing of the will of God, that the Pope 
and the clergy were really anxious for, 
but their own power and riches, and 
enjoyment, — they would obey them 
no longer. 
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LETTER XXXIL 

It is not my intention in these letters 
to relate to you the history of each 
separate country. I could only do that 
by telling you first one and then 
another, and, as we advance towards 
modem times, when so much more is 
known than of the early ages, my 
letters would in that case be a great 
deal too long. What I wish to do is 
to make you acquainted with the great 
events of the world's history, in which 
aU countries have been concerned. 
Among the most remarkable of these 
were the Crusades; that is, the wars 
which the people of Europe carried on 
from the eleventh to the end of the 
thirteenth century with the Maho- 
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metans, in order to get possession of 
the spot where their Saviour had been 
buried. It was remarkable that people 
from all parts of Europe — who at this 
time spoke diflferent languages, had 
scarcely any acquaintance with one ano- 
ther, and never met but to quarrel and 
fight — should now agree to join toge- 
ther as friends and brothers in one great 
undertaking, to put aside all quarrels, 
to sell their lands and possessions, leave 
their homes, undertake a long, danger- 
ous, wearisome journey, and at the end 
of it engage in a war with a fierce and 
powerful enemy, — not for the sake of 
any worldly advantage, but because 
they believed it would be right and 
pleasing to God. Those who did this 
must h^ve been good and noble men, 
however much they might be mistaken 
in the thing they did. 

For several hundred years a custom 
had prevailed among Christiana, o€ 
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going to Palestine, to visit the plac6 
where Jesus Christ had lived and died. 
The Empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, the first Emperor, you 
remember, who professed himself a 
Christian, made this journey, or pil- 
grimage, as it was called, and buUt a 
monument over the place where it was 
said the Saviour had been laid; and 
then more and more people went, and 
it began to be thought that it was a 
great merit to do so, and that God 
would attend more to prayers that 
were said at these places than any- 
where else. 

Since the conquests of the Mahometan 
Arabs the country had belonged to 
them, and their rulers the Caliphs; 
but it does not appear that they had 
now for a long while interfered with 
the Christians who came to Jerusalem, 
or done them any harm : indeed, when 
the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid and 
Charlemagne sent airlba^^^dLQix:^ \ici <3vv^ 
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another, the Caliph promised to be 
particularly friendly to the Christian 
pilgrims, and kept his word. 

In the year 1095, however, — that, 
you know, was nearly three hundred 
years afterwards, — the pilgrims came 
back to their own countries, with ter- 
rible lamentations. A great war had 
arisen in the East : the Saracens had 
been driven out of Palestine, and a 
fierce wild people of the same race as 
those since called the Turks had con- 
quered it, and were profaning, in 
their barbarous way, all the places that 
were so sacred to the feelings of Chris- 
tians, and shamefully ill-using the pil- 
grims. 

While people were thinking anxiously 
and sorrowfully of these things, a man 
named Peter — Peter the Hermit he 
was generally called, as he had lived 
long alone in a wilderness — made his 
appearance at Rome, and, coming before 
a great assembly of pT\e«»\,^ ^xA wOvJ^^% 
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and princes, presented a letter from 
the sufferers in Palestine, imploring 
help fix)ra their fellow-Christians in 
Europe. He stood there bare-headed 
and bare-footed, wasted with hunger 
and hardship, with no clothes but mere 
beggars' rags tied together by a rope, 
but holding in his hand a cross, and 
told of the cruel treatment of the 
pilgrims in so pathetic a manner that 
even those rough warlike men shed 
tears, and vowed that, cost what it 
would, they would go to Jerusalem 
and deliver the Christians from their 
enemies, and recover the holy sepulchre 
of Christ from these infidel Turks. The 
Pope was just then going to France, 
and he appointed another meeting at 
Clermont in Auvergne, to talk of this 
important matter ; and so many people 
came that no building would contain 
them, and they were obliged to hold 
the meeting in a great open plain. 
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Besides bishops and nobles, princes and 
knights, there were multitudes of all 
classes of the people present. When 
Peter had done speaking, the Pope, too, 
made a speech, and promised (as it was 
then thought he had power to do) 
that whoever would join in this pious 
work, and go to Jerusalem, should have 
all his sins forgiven ; and from ten 
thousand voices there arose a shout of 
" It is the will of God! It is the will 
of God!" 

Then the Pope ordered the whole 
assembly to fall down on their knees, 
and a cardinal who was there spoke a 
confession in the name of all, — and the 
Pope forgave them their sins, and gave 
them his blessing ; and when a bishop 
came and knelt before him, and asked 
to be allowed to go too, the Pope con- 
sented, and fastened on his shoulder a 
cross made of red stuff. Afterwards, 
all those who went put on a similar 
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symbol ; and so, from a Latin word 
meaning cross, they were called Cru- 
saders. 

• It was, as I have said, in the be- 
ginning a noble and religious motive 
that induced people to go on these 
Crusades ; but afterwards there came to 
be a good many other motives mixed 
with it, in the minds of a great 
number of the people who went. With 
a view of getting as many as possible 
to go, other inducements had been 
offered. The common people were told 
that, if they would join the armies going 
to the Holy Land, they should be made 
free from the power of the lords : the 
lords, that, while they were there, they 
need pay no interest for any money 
they had borrowed, and indeed none of 
their debts ; and so many nobles, who 
were very much in debt, put on the 
red cross to get away from their cre- 
ditors. There were also, in every coun- 
try in Europe at t\ial t\mft, ^^^-^.t w\ira. 
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bers of bold, restless men, who knew 
nothing of any trade but fighting, and 
who liked a rambling life, and were 
ready to go any where. 

While the great army of the Cru- 
saders was getting ready, under the 
command of Duke Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Count Baldwin of Flanders, and many 
other noble leaders, a crowd of about 
fifteen thousand people of the lowest 
class, who were too impatient to wait 
for the others, set out under the gui- 
dance of Peter the Hermit, without 
any money, and without having any 
idea even of how they were to get food, 
— set out to walk on foot, through Ger- 
many and Hungary, and all the then 
quite wild countries to the north of 
Turkey, to Palestine. As they went on, 
finding themselves starving, they took 
whatever food they could find, and 
then the people of the countries they 
were passing through, being robbed, 
naturally became angry, an^ ^\X»risL^^ 
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the Crusaders, who fought again, and 
did still more mischief. Other bands 
set out from various places in the same 
thoughtless manner, often without hav- 
ing any notion where Palestine was ; 
and altogether more than three hun- 
dred thousand people perished without 
ever seeing Palestine at all. The more 
regular army had lost great numbers 
by the time they reached Constanti- 
nople ; and though the Emperor, who 
was very much frightened to see such 
hosts of rude warriors pouring into his 
dominions, helped them as fast as he 
could to get across the Straits into 
Asia, when at last they got to Jeru- 
salem, they had not more than sixty 
thousand men out of two hundred and 
fifty thousand that they had had at 
first. They had had to fight and be- 
siege cities as they came along; and 
they had often behaved in the most dis- 
orderly and licentious manner. Nobles 
who had pavm^d th^lt lands and jewels, 
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and given up every thing they had in 
the world, for the sake of coming on 
this holy expedition, as they thought 
it, seemed afterwards to have forgotten 
what they came for, and to be thinking 
more of getting new lands and domi- 
nions than of anything religious ; and 
altogether there is in the actions and 
the characters of those times such a 
wonderful mixture of what is very 
good and very bad, that sometimes we 
hardly know what to think of them. 
In general, we find in the pec^ of these 
middle ages more beautiful heroic ac- 
tions, and at the same time more atro- 
cious crimes, than we see in our own 
days. 

There were, however, among the 
Crusaders some whose characters were 
JBO noble, disinterested, and virtuous 
that they are worthy of serving as ex- 
amples to the people of any age. Such, 
for instance, was a young Sicilian 
noble named Tancred, whom ^?^ W«:t 
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of in this first Crusade, and King 
Louis IX. of France, who took part in 
the last. 

Tancred, though he was as warm* 
hearted and eager to engage in this 
holy cause as the wildest among the 
Crusaders, did not make his taking the 
cross an excuse for neglecting other 
duties. He gave over his inheritance 
to his younger brother, in case he 
should himself be killed in Palestine 
and never return ; and of a large sum 
of money that he had, he spent only a 
small part on his own outfit, and shared 
the rest with every brother Crusader 
who needed it. He took no rich tents, 
or troops of idle attendants, or costly 
hunting apparatus, or luxuries of any 
kind for his own accommodation, as so 
many Crusaders of his rank did ; but 
to every brave knight who wished to 
go, and had not the means, he gave a 
suit of armour, and a war-horse, and a 
male for his luggage. 
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He was soon at the head of a nu- 
merous troop, and was about to set out 
joyfully with them as their leader, when 
it was represented to him that a more 
experienced leader might be better for 
the cause, and then he immediately re- 
signed the command to another older 
man, and was the first who swore to 
obey him, employing himself afterwards 
during the march in the humbler but 
necessary duties of getting provisions 
for the army, choosing their camping 
places, and keeping order. One who 
went with him says : " He was awake 
when his companions slept, armed and 
on horseback when they were taking 
their ease. In the hardest season he had 
no tent but the sky; he gave to the 
hungry his food, and to the naked his 
cloak : not only the warriors whom he 
led, but all who were weak, oppressed, 
or in trouble, were sure of his protec 
tion, and of his money if they were ijogt:* 
He was often seen toiling^ ^oi^ oxl \)iv^ 
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roughest paths, that he might give his 
horse to some poor woman who had 
been terrified by the warlike host^ and 
lead her back in safety to her home," 

As the Crusaders approached Jeru- 
salem, after their long and weary jour- 
ney, Tancred was the first to take pos- 
session of the village of Bethlehem; 
and then from the summit of a hill he 
first beheld the City of God, as it was 
called : separated from him only by a 
valley, illumined by the beams of the 
setting sun, there it lay at his feet. 
He could count the towers, the gates, 
the streets; he could plainly see the 
throng of men^ and the busy move- 
ments of tne garrison preparing for the 
expected attack. He flung himself from 
his horse and kissed the ground ; and 
when the great army of the Crusaders 
heard that Jerusalem was in sight, they 
rushed forward with outstretched arms 
and streaming tears — knights and 
men-at-arms, pxi^t^a, ^^ASi^x^^ ^^\asscL^ 
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all running in wild eagerness at their 
utmost speed: all discord, all rivalries, 
all grudges, were forgotten; they em- 
braced each other as brothers, crying, 
" It is the will of Gk)d! It is the wiH 
of God!" 

On the evening of the 10th of July, 
after about a month's siege, the Cru- 
saders took the city, and burst into it 
at several places at once. Amid mur- 
derous battle-cries, and shrieks of 
slaughtered victims, even of helpless 
old men, women, and children (for, with 
that dreadful notion of theirs that 
these people were the enemies of God, 
the Crusaders spared none), they forced 
their way through the narrow streets, 
trampling under the hoofs of their 
war-horses almost as many as they 
killed with their swords ; and the 
streets during that dreadfal night were 
choked with the dying and the dead. 
In the morning the blood-stained war- 
riors were seen going in «>^^\kw ^^^- 
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cession, without their arms, downcast 
and humble ; and, instead of murderous 
battle-cries, there were heard hymns 
and expressions of penitence, and pious 
vows. The fierce Crusaders seemed 
changed into a flock of harmless pil- 
grims. 

Once more, in this terrible scene of 
the taking of Jerusalem, we catch a 
glimpse of the noble young Tancred. 
It had been agreed that every leader 
should plant his standard on the build- 
ing in Jerusalem which he first en- 
tered, and that it should then be con- 
sidered as his property, and spared by 
the rest. Even during the heat and 
fury of the assault, Tancred's compas- 
sion had been awakened by the sight of 
a crowd of poor suppliants who had 
taken refuge in a mosque built on the 
spot where Solomon's temple had stood, 
and he gave them his flag as a protec- 
tion. The next day it wasfound that this 
moaque contain^ \mTaft\i"ai^ treasures. 
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We hear of twenty golden and fifty 
sUver candlesticks, of rich robes, jewels, 
and costly utensils, and no one for a mo- 
ment disputed his right to them; but, 
after sending a large share to the chief 
commander, Grodfrey of Bouillon, Tan- 
cred distributed the remainder among 
his companions and the poor, keeping 
nothing for himself* It belonged to 
the character of a true knight to be 
generous and disinterested as well as 
brave. 

The other Crusader whom I wished 
to mention to you — King Louis IX, of 
France — was bom in the time of our 
King John, and was the son of that 
prince of France whom, if you remem- 
ber, the English barons, when they quar- 
relled with John, offered to make king 
of England. Louis IX. became king 
when he was only twelve years old; 
and, till he reached the age of twenty- 
one, his mother, who was a clever 
woman^ though of a stetn «cA ^^sJi^^xia^ 
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temper, governed the kingdom for him 
as Regent. One of the first things we 
hear about Louis, after he became king, 
was his performing what was then con- 
sidered a religions action. Some one 
brought to France from Jemsalem 
what they declared to be the crown of 
thorns that had been pkced on the 
brow of our Saviour when he was led 
to be crucified. People were not then 
so much in the habit of doubting and 
questioning about those things as we 
are now; and King Louis, believing 
that it really was what they said, 
walked out bare-footed, and in a coarse 
common dress (as a sign of humility), 
to meet the Sacred Crown, as it was 
called, and carry the chest containing 
it on his shoulders into Paris. 

This was what a religious person of 
that age would have thought it his 
duty to do ; but King Louis had other 
duties to perform that were not so easy. 
Besides many wara to ^^trj oxl ^ItJx 
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riotous and powerful nobles, who would 
not obey any law, and cared not a pin 
about justice, he very earnestly wished 
and tried to improve many great evils 
that he saw going on — such as the 
custom of private war, and the trial by 
battle, by both of which any one who 
was strong might do any harm he liked 
to any one who was weak. 

King Louis IX. was the first who 
began to do away with this wrong and 
stupid practice, and introduced the 
plan we have now of hearing witnesses, 
and trying to find out who was really 
the guilty person. He could not, in- 
deed, completely put an end to this 
and other bad customs ; but he did all 
he could, and never, as long as he 
lived, left ofi^ trying to reform what- 
ever he thought wrong or unjust. 

Perhaps he might have done more, 
but that his time and thoughts were so 
much taken up with going on the Cru- 
sades, which he cons\det^dL\/:>\i^^fc^^^>5J^'^ 
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pmoner at ooe time by the Trnka^ and 
can^it seTenL dangczoos and p'^pfh' 
iDiic95es; bat be was always patient, 
gentle, reagned to wbaterer hi^peiied 
to bim, and eqoally IxaTe in battle as 
m lesisting erery evil doer, or in bear- 
ing tbe bardshipa of the war. In all 
lus affurs with other kings, he never 
seems to have c<»sidered, as so many 
have always d(Hie, what would be most 
likdy to increase his own riches or 
power, bat <xily what was right, and 
jost, and gmeroos. In lus tune those 
dreadfbl quarrels were going on be- 
tween the Pope and the Emperor of 
Germany ; but whenever Loms joined 
in them, it was only to try and make 
peace. 

Before he set out on the Crusades, 
he sent people into all parts of his 
kingdom to ask whether any one had 
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cause to complain of any injustice being 
done him, either by himself or the 
kings before him, and he gave orders, 
if they had, to make them amends di- 
rectly. 

The poor peasants whose com was 
trampled down by the fierce nobles, the 
merchant whose goods had been seized, 
poor wonien who had none to help 
them — all found a friend in King 
Louis. He was once very near hang- 
ing a powerful noble — one Enguerraiid 
de Couci — who had killed some poor 
boys for taking his game. Nobles bt 
that time thought nothing of killing a 
peasant. But the king ordered him to 
Paris, and when he came threw him 
into prison; and though the King of 
Navarre, the Archbishop of Rheims, 
the Duke of Burgundy, and crowds of 
other nobles, came to beg for his release', 
Louis insisted on his being brought to 
trial. De Couci claimed to be allowed 
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the trial by battle ; but the king re- 
fused to permit such a mockery of jus- 
tice. At last, when the whole assem- 
bly sunk on their knees, and implored 
for his pardon, the king, feeling, it 
seems, some uncertainty as to what he 
ought to do, gave way to their entrea- 
ties, saying, however, " Enguerraud, if 
I knew certainly that God commanded 
it, you should die, and not all France 
should save you." He inflicted, how- 
ever, on the criminal such heavy fines 
of money, to be employed for charitable 
purposes, that one of the nobles said 
saucily, " I suppose, after this, he'll 
have nothing left but to hang us." 

That a noble should be hung for mur- 
dering a peasant seemed then to people 
in general as much out of the question 
as we should think it for killing a dog 
or a cat. But King Louis was really a 
Christian, and therefore thought every 
human life precious. I wish it were 
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possible for me to tell you more about 
this good and great man ; but you will 
some day read his life more at length : 
and we have still so many things to 
speak of, that I mast say no more of 
him now. 
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LETTER XXXin. 

When people set about any thing ^th 
a good motive, it seldom fails to tarn 
out well somehow or other, though not 
always in the way they have expected^ 
So it was with the Crusades. The 
Crusaders entirely failed in doing what 
they intended. They took indeed the 
city of Jerusalem and a great deal of 
Syria and Asia Minor besides, and they 
set up for a short time what they called 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. But they 
lost all again. Almost as soon as they 
left off sending armies to those coun- 
tries, they were driven out of them, 
and they did not keep possession of a 
single yard of the land which it had 
cost the lives of so many men, and such 
immense sums of money, to gain. 
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But if we follow the course of events 
a little further, we shall find that the 
Crusades nevertheless had good and 
wonderful consequences, more so almost 
than any other event in the history of 
Europe. In the first place, nothing 
served so much to recover the greater 
part of the people, — the peasants, the 
working men, the tradesmen, and mer- 
chants, — from the state of slavery and 
misery into which they were sinking. 
I have said what a wretched state the 
country people who cultivated the land 
were in ; and, before the Crusades, the 
inhabitants of the towns and cities were 
not in a much better. The city mostly 
belonged to some great lord who or* 
dered every thing according to his will. 
The inhabitants could not sell the 
things that they had made, they could 
not send for goods from other coun- 
tries, or send their own to them, with- 
out his permission, which he would 
sometimes refuse, and aoineiXATcifc^ xasii^c^ 
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them pay an enormous price for. They 
could not marry without his consent ;. 
they were obliged to render him all 
sorts of services without any payment ; 
and, in whatever they tried to do, they 
were hindered by some foolish and ty- 
rannical little law of his making. 

But, when the Crusades began, the 
lords found that they wanted money, 
and they were then willing to make 
agreements with the people in the 
towns to do away with these vexatiou9 
laws, if they would undertake to give 
them what they wanted. Sometimes 
the cities even got the privilege of 
making their own laws, and became 
quite free. Almost all the great cities 
of Italy had in this way bought their 
freedom : and as such numbers of people 
came to them now, on their way to the 
Holy Land, and mostly wanted to buy 
things before embarking, — and the ships 
also that carried the crusading armies, 
belonged to merchaTAa\xiN^m^^^^^\va^ 
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or Pisa, — fpora the profits of all this 
trade the citizens got very rich, and 
began to erect those beautiful churches 
and other fine buildings for which the 
Italian cities are still so famous. 

When they found, too, how pleasant 
and advantageous it was to carry on 
their trade, and to manage their affairs, 
without being interfered with as they 
used to be by the nobles, they resolved 
to keep their independence, even if they 
had to fight for it, and never let them- 
selves be made slaves of again. They 
built strong walls round their towns, 
and made the citizens learn the use of 
warlike weapons, that they might be 
able to defend themselves. And as the 
roads were so unsafe, they agreed to join 
together and keep a number of armed 
men, to protect their goods from robbers. 
In Germany, the two cities of Ham* 
burg and Lubeck did the same thing, 
and in the cqurse of about twenty yeara 
sixty other towns \aA yksM^^ xJu^sov. 
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Every town contributed some money 
to pay the expenses of keeping soldiers 
and sailors, and of taking houses in 
London, in Eussia, in Flanders, and 
other countries, where they ihight all 
carry on their business, and for what- 
ever else was wanted. And by asso* 
ciating together in this friendly manner, 
instead of opposing one another, they 
became so rich and powerful, that even 
kings were glad to enter into agree* 
ments with them, and no one cared to 
interfere with the trade of any of their 
towns. This powerful society was 
called the Hanseatic League ; and other 
cities in the south of Germany followed 
the example, and formed another such 
society, called the Rhine League. 

The Crusades put an end, in a great 
measure, to those abominable private 
wars that had been such a cause of 
misery to every country, hindered every 
kind of industry and useful work, and 
did much more liaTxxi \Xva.Ti \i ^^ ^s^xs^^ 
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number of men had been killed in 
fighting with a foreign enemy. When 
people are not tolerably sure that they 
will not be robbed of what they can 
make, or what they can save, they will 
not take much trouble to make or save 
any thing ; and if they do not save a 
part of what they earn, they can never 
improve their condition. To the rude 
ignorant nobles, who had lived shut up 
in their castles, except when they left 
them to hunt or to fight, it was very 
useful to travel through so many dif- 
ferent countries, and see the cities of 
Asia and Constantinople, which had 
escaped the destruction that had come 
upon Eome, and where the remains of 
all the Roman learning were preserved, 
and whose merchants carried on trade 
with the most distant countries, even 
India and China, for silks, and spices, 
and all kinds of costly productions 
quite unknown in Europe. The Cru- 
saders had now plenty oi o^^^>xsi&^ 
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of comparing then* own manners and 
customs with those of more educated 
and refined people. Even from their 
enemies — the Saracens — they could 
learn a great deal; for they, when their 
first furious wars were over, had taken 
pains to learn the sciences known in 
the countries they conquered, and 
translated into their language Greek 
books on medicine, geometry, and as- 
tronomy. 

There were now, for two hundred 
years, hundreds of thousands of people 
constantly passing backwards and for- 
wards between the east and the west 
of Europe, and ships going about to all 
the ports on the Mediterranean Sea, so 
that what was known in one place 
spread to another. For instance, the 
Arabs had found out something of the 
nature of the magnetic needle ; and in 
the year 1302 an Italian, of the name 
of Gioia, made the first mariners' com- 
pasSf which enables swL\o\:%X.Q^\\Jw5is 
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way, in the darkest nights, across the 
vast pathless ocean ; one of the most 
useful and wonderful instruments ever 
made. Before this invention ships 
could hardly venture out of sight of 
land, and now, you know, they can 
find their way easily to the other side 
of the world, even if they should never 
see land at all on their way. 

After that a still more valuable in- 
vention was made; one of the most 
valuable, I think, that was ever made 
since the world began^ namely, the art 
of Printing. It is hardly necessary to 
say much of the use of books. You 
know they contain the materials of 
all knowledge, and, consequently, the 
means of all improvement- 

The honour of this great invention 
belongs to the Germans ; and the first 
printing was done by a man of the 
name of John Guttenberg, in the town 
of Maintz, on the Rhine, in 1450 ; but^ 
aa it baa often happened. ^\\>tt^ t^^^S^ 
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great and important events, it attracted 
but little notice at first ; but as soon 
as people began to understand what an 
immense advantage it would be, the 
knowledge of it spread all over Europe* 
You may fancy how dear and scarce 
books must have been when there was 
no way of getting a copy of one but by 
writing it all out. At the beginning 
of the fourteenth century there were in 
the Royal Library at Paris only* four 
Latin authors. We hear of a prior 
and his monks of the convent of Ro^ 
Chester declaring that they will, every 
year, utter the most solemn and ter* 
rible curses against any one who shall 
offer to steal, or even to hide, a certain 
volume of Aristotle that they had got. 
In those days, it sometimes cost al- 
most a small fortune to buy a book: 
and if ever one was given away, a 
number of people of consequence were 
called together as witnesses ; many 
conditions made aa to \io^ \5a«^ ^"W 
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were to receive it were to take sufficient 
care of it; and, altogether, such a 
wonderful fuss was made about it, that 
it is evident such a gift was thought of 
as much, or more, consequence than a 
great estate. 

We smile at this now that books are 
so cheap ; but we must not forget that 
things which do not seU for much 
money are often of quite inestimable 
worth. We do not buy air and sun- 
shine, yet they are worth more to us 
than anything we can buy. The whole 
world, you know, is not worth any- 
thing to us in comparison with our 
own souls ; and a good book is the food 
and nourishment of the soul, feeding 
it with thoughts, as our bodies are fed 
with food. 

Before the invention of Printing, 
private people who were not very rich 
could never think of buying books. 
You and I, I am afraid, would never 
have got one. 
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There is nothing in which the know- 
ledge we possess now more exceeds 
that of former times than in geo- 
graphy. The ancients fancied that a 
great part of the earth was entirely 
unfit for human beings to live in. In 
the parts called the frigid zone, they 
thought people must be frozen ; and in 
those between the tropics, burnt to 
death by the heat of the sun, even in 
attempting to cross them, so that, if 
there were any habitable countries 
beyond those regions, we could never 
know of them. 

For more than a thousand years 
scarcely any progress was made in this 
respect ; but when men had once been 
induced to go as far as Palestine, they 
were easily tempted to ^o ^^^^-t. 
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After the Crusades were over, travel- 
lers set out for the most distant coun- 
tries that they could hear of, some- 
times with the intention of converting 
the inhabitants to Christianity, and 
sometimes for the sake of trading with 
them ; and they brought back wonder- 
ful accounts, partly true and partly 
false, but which excited people's curi- 
osity, and set them thinking. They 
paid more attention to geography than 
they had ever done before ; they built 
their ship better, and became more 
anxious to acquire all kinds of know- 
ledge. 

How many good things might have 
been done but for the wars that broke 
out, and prevented every improvement! 
and this was the more grievous, as 
they were wars in which we can take 
no interest, for they were only about 
who should be king. For a hundred 
and twenty years the English and 
French were fightiiig, Vn \)cva ^«x5b 
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which began between Edward III. of 
England and Philip lY. of France. 
Edward said he had a right to be king 
of France, because his mother, Isabella, 
had been the sister of the last three 
kings, and there was no son to suc- 
ceed. His rival, Philip, who was then 
regent, said, No: it was the law in 
France, that women could not be 
reigning queens ; and that, as Isabella 
had no right to the throne herself, she 
could not give it to her son. If he 
was not the son of the last king, he 
was the grandson, and so he had a 
right to the crown. 

Edward sent an army to France, in 
which his son, the Black Prince, and 
the English soldiers performed many 
brave actions, especially at the two 
famous battles of Crescy and Poictiers. 
But one cannot help grieving that 
these valiant men should have had to 
waste their lives in such a worthless 
came. A hundTCd ^^»i^ ^Xsr^^^acda^ 
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you know, King Henry V. gained an- 
other celebrated victory, that of Agin- 
court, in which, with quite a little 
band of English soldiers, he defeated 
and drove away a French army that 
was six times as numerous. We must 
admire the noble behaviour and cou- 
rage of the soldiers ; but we have no 
satisfaction in hearing of such vic- 
tories, for no human being could be 
the better for any of them ; and we 
can only wish these fine fellows had 
been allowed to stay in their own 
country, instead of being dragged over 
to be a torment to the French people. 
The son of Henry V., who was bom 
the heir of all this grandeur, and 
crowned king of France and England 
when he was only a year old, led a 
most miserable life, and died at last in- 
prison ; most Ukely he was murdered.- 
It was in the reign of this poor 
Henry VI. that there began m Eng- 
land those wars between. ^loa V«*i ^ 
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milies of York and Lancaster, called 
the Wars of the Red and \\Tiite Roses, 
that did such dreadful mischief in 
England, and went on for thirty years. 
One is quite weary of reading the ac- 
count of these useless, wasteful, cruel 
struggles, in which one does not care 
at all who gets the victory. This war 
of the Roses, you know, was all about 
who was the nearest relation to Ed- 
ward III., so as to have most right to 
be king of England. 

The one of the many wars that took 
place during this period which is best 
worth remembering, is that of the 
Swiss people against the cruel and ty- 
rannical governors set over them by 
the Austrians. You have heard the 
story of William Tell, most likely, many 
times ; so I will not repeat it here : and 
many equally noble, heroic actions were 
performed by the Swiss people, which 
I shall like to tell you of some day. 
They succeeded m insJdxi^ \)fteai^'^N^a. 
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free, and for many years were, I think, 
the happiest people in Europe : and 
they are still comfortable and prosper- 
ous ; but I think they have not suf- 
ficiently remembered that all things 
made by men want mending and alter- 
ing from time to time, and laws, and 
customs, and forms of government re- 
quire repairs, just as houses and ar- 
ticles of furniture do. Many laws and 
institutions of the Swiss, which were 
very good and suitable in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, are not 
so for the time we live in. 

I must also mention to you, among 
the remarkable events of the fifteenth 
century, the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453, when the last 
successor of the Roman Emperors, Con- 
stantine IX., was killed. Not only had 
the Crusaders been driven out of Pa- 
lestine, but they had been pursued into 
Europe ; and now this beautiful city, 
as well as Athens and t\xfc ^VO^^ ^'t 
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Greece, was seized upon by people who 
were then not much better than sa« 
vages. Great numbers of learned men, 
who had been living in these countries^ 
made their escape, and caMe to Eu-» 
rope, bringing with them nearly all the 
writings of the ancient Greeks that we 
have^ and which were of very great 
use. 

We are quite glad to find that, at 
last, history has something better to 
tell us of than fighting. The inven- 
tion of the art of printing in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and 
the discovery of America towards the 
end of it, make an entire change in the 
history of the world. 

I told you of the travellers who, 
after the Crusades, undertook long 
land journeys to Eastern countries 
never before visited by Europeans ; 
but these were so tedious, that people 
were led to ask, whether it might not 
be possible to readi \iv^\^ ^xA CiVis^ 
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by the way of the sea ? In the middle 
of the fourteenth century, with the 
help of the newly-invented compass; 
some Spaniards ventured out into the 
Atlantic Ocean further than they had 
ever been before, and discovered the 
Canary Islands; but they did not venture 
to go on. Fifty years after this, a Por* 
tuguese captain sailed along the coast 
of Africa, and got far enough to see a 
great headland, which he thought must 
be the end of it* This he called the 
Cape of Storms, because of the dread- 
iful tempests he had met with there, 
m^ which had prevented him from 
going any further. But when he came 
back to Portugal, and told the king so^ 
he said the captain ought rather to 
have called it the Cape of Good Hope, 
for there was now good hope that the 
way to India was found. These things 
set every one thinking about discoveiv 
ing new countries ; but no one thought 
80 much, or so well^ aa ^ \svKii'Ts»sas^ 
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Chriatopher Columbus, an Italian, 
whose wife was the daughter of one 
of those sailors who had been in the 
Portuguese voyages, and who had 
written down for himself very exact 
accounts of them. Columbus thought 
a long time, without saying much, 
about the shape of the earth,^ and the 
reasons there were for thinking that, 
by going out into the Atlaiitic Ocean, 
and sailing on towards the west, he 
should come to land* When he felt 
quite sure he began to speak of his 
plan, and try and get some one to send 
him out in a ship, promising, if they 
did, he would find for them some new 
country. First he went to his native 
city of Genoa, but they would have 
nothing to do with him. Then he ap- 
plied to the King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella of Spain, but they kept him 
five years waiting for an answer ; and 
when the answer came, it was a refusal. 
Thejr had, they said, otAl^t^ %. TwxwsJci^^ 
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of learnecl men to consult about the 
()lan of Columbus, and these learned 
men had decided that it was all non- 
sense. One said, that if tibere had been 
anything to discover in those regions^ 
the ancients would have discovered it : 
Another, that if Columbus sailed so 
far over the round globe, and got 
down to the bottom of the watery 
hill, he would never get up again : a 
third, one cannot guess why, said the 
plan was presumptuous and wicked. 
Besides this, the king and queen said 
they had no money to spare, for they 
wanted more than they had to carry 
on a war with the Moors. 

Poor Columbus ! You will read some 
day, in his Life, the account of the many 
attempts he made, of the many bitter 
disappointments he had, of the long, long 
weary waiting and hoping, seemingly in 
vain; while some people said he was 
foolish, and some that he was mad« At 
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last, however,' his patience and perseve- 
rance met with their reward. The prior 
of the convent where he had placed 
his children to be educated became con-t 
vinced that Columbus was in the right, 
and, watching a favourable opportu- 
nity, when a great victory had been 
gained over the Moors, and the Queen 
Isabella was in good humour, he per- 
suaded her to be of his opinion; an^ 
on the third of August, 1492, three 
little vessels were seen leaving the 
coast of Spain, under the command 
of Columbus, to cross that boundless 
waste of waters in search of a new 
world. The crews of the ships wero 
terrified when they : lost sight of the 
last land, and found themselves sailing 
on and on towards the west, and that 
there was still nothing to be seen 
around them but sky and water ; and 
when day after day, week after week 
passedy and no signs of the promised 
land appeared, they g^te.^ ^tv«^ tos&. 
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tnutinous, and threatened Oolumbus^ 
that^ if he did not turn backj they 
Would throw him overboard. Most 
likely they would have done it, but 
that they thought they would not 
know how to get back without him. 
Day and night, almost, he stood upon 
the deck, with his sounding-lead in 
tis hand and his instruments ready, 
Watching every little circumstance in 
the appearance of the sky or the water 
that might show whether land was 
near ; but still no land was to be seen* 
At last tho sailors got quite furious, 
and then Columbus, perhaps almost 
despairing now himself, promised that^ 
if in three datys more the land did riot 
appear, he would give up all his long- 
cherished hopes, and go back to Spain. 
• On the very next day, as some of the 
crew stood gazing oh the water, they 
saw floating towards them a branch of 
a tree with red berries, and, at the 
same time, ther^ . aligVtei- oxl >Jafc ''Ki.^^ 
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some birdg that live on land. Joyfully 
were these signs hailed ; but again the 
sun set, and still no land was to be 
seen. But just before midnight a cry, 
a i^out, was heard from the almost de« 
spairing wa^derera — "Land! landT* 
What sound could have been so wel* 
come ? A light had been seen quite 
distinctly moving along, as if carried 
by some perEfon on a shore. The mei^ 
rushed into each other's arms, quite 
wild with joy, and ready to fall at the 
feet of Columbus, whom the day be- 
fore they had been inclined to murder. 
They wept, they sung hymns of 
thanksgiving j no eye was closed in 
sleep during that night; and at the 
early dawn a beautiful green island 
lay full in sight. It was one of the 
Bahama Islands; the one called Gua- 
nahani by the natives, and by Colum* 
bus St. Salvador, The real continent 
of ADaerica was found afterwards. 
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music soun^g, and in the gayest 
dresses they could muster, the Spa^ 
niards got into a boat, and rowed to* 
wards the shore, where all the inhabit-^ 
ants of the island were crowding down 
to gaze at them, partly in fear, partly in 
wonder aad admiration, for they took 
them for gods. The people of the island 
were quite naked, and of a reddish co^ 
lour, like ooppev. They knew nothing 
of any art, not even that of hunting or 
fishing, but lived contentedly on the 
roots and fruits and Indian com that 
grew wUd in their islaiMi; and they 
had never heard of such a thing as 
clothes. They were delighted, poor 
things, at the coming of the Spaniards, 
little thinking what miaery it was to 
bring upon them ; and^ when they saw 
them about to build a fort, helped 
them to get together the materials 
with the innocent glee of little chil- 
dren. The bits of gold and the pearls 
that they wore as Qrna^exi(!t;&A^^^ ^^s^ 
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bad omaineats, though they had no: 
elothes), , they willingly exchanged for 
glass beads and pins ; and they freely: 
gave their invaders a share of what-^ 

evOT they had- . 

: In a letter which Columbus wrote ta 
the King and Queen of Spain, he de^ 
Scribes the kind sympathy the peopled 
of Cuba showed in the distress of the 
Spaniards when one of their ships was 
Mrrecked. He says, " The king, hav- 
ing been informed of our misfortune^ 
expressed great grief,: and sent aboard 
people in many 'large canoes. We 
soon unloaded the ship of every thing 
that was upon the deck, as the king 
gave us great assistance; he himself, 
with his brothers and relations, took 
all possible care that every thing 
should be properly done, both aboard 
and on shore. And from time to time 
he sent some of his relations, weeping, 
to beg of me not to be dejected, for he 
Would givQ me ail lie \i^^» \ .^^si-^sr 
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sure your Highnesses that so mucfc 
care would not have been taken in se-^ 
(iuring our effects in any part of Spain ; 
ftnd all our property was put togethei? 
in one place, near his palace, until the 
houses which he wished to prepare for 
keeping it were emptied. He immedi'' 
ately placed a guard of armed men,- 
^ho watched during the whole night j 
and those on shore lamented, as if ttey 
tad-been much interested in our los6. 
The people are so affectionate, so tract- 
able, so peaceable, that I swear to your 
Highnesses that there is not a better 
race of men, nor a better country, in 
the world. They love their neigh- 
bour as themselves." 

Except the Mexicans, who were in a^ 
different state, nearly all the people of 
the new countries showed this gentle 
and amiable character, and they were^ 
particularly attentive and submissive 
to the Spaniards, because, until their; 
horrible ill-behaviour \xxi^^^w^^^*^^«^% 
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the Indians took them, bs I have said, 
for beings superior to men. 

They were very much surprised at 
the eagerness the Spaniards showed for 
gold; and the pec^le of the islands first 
visited, when questioned, made them 
understand, by signs, that they got it 
from a place to the south-west, the 
direction which Columbus afterwards 
took, and discovered what he had* been 
in search of, — th^ gi?eat continent of 
South America, 

It was near the mouth of the Ori- 
noco river, at the country now called. 
Guiana, that he first saw it; andr 
though he could not then go any fur- 
ther, for the little ship in which he was" 
had been almost shattered to pieces, 
he was sure, from the immense body 
of water that the river brought down- 
to the sea, that it could not come out 
of an island, but must have flowed 
through vast regions, and received 
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many tributary streams. As neither 
he nor any one else knew of the Pacific 
Ocean, he supposed that this country 
was the eastern part of India, and for 
this reason he called it and the islands 
the West Indies, and it3 inhabitants 
Indians, You wiU wonder, perhaps, 
how it came to be called America. I 
believe it happened in this way. An 
Italian nobleman of the name of Ame- 
ricus Vespucci, who niade several voy- 
ages to it, after it was discovered by 
Columbus, wrote a clever and learned 
book about it, in Latin of course, as 
learned books were always then, and 
as no exact name had been given to 
the countries discovered by Columbus, 
people found it convenient to call it 
Terra America^ meaning the country 
Americus spoke of, for no other book 
had beep written about it. Americus 
himself had no intention of doing any 
injustice to Columbus. K he had, it 
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I 

trould not have been the worst injus- 
tice or ingratitude that poor Columbus 
had to bear. 

' You may suppose there was a great 
Rejoicing at the court of Spain when 
he went back, and told them what he 
had found- Wh^n his Bhip was seen 
approaching the shore, the people ran 
down in crowds to see it, and to won- 
der at the curious things, and the un- 
known animals, and strange -looking 
men that he had brought with him. 
They rung the bells of the town, they 
fired the cannon ; the inhabitants fol- 
lowed him and his companions in a 
Solemn procession to the church, to 
return thanks to God for his success* 
The king and queen received him, 
seated on ^ magnificent throne, in 
their royal robes, and had a chair 
placed for him near themselves. They 
made him and all his family nobles; 
they commanded that he should be 
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treated with the respect paid to per* 
eons of the highest rank ; they ap^ 
pointed him High Admirar and Vice^ 
roy of all the seas, continents, and 
islands of which he had made them the 
sovereigns, for they now considered all 
as theirs. His children too, and his 
heirs for ever, were to be viceroys 
after him ; and he was to ha\re one* 
tenth part of the profits of all the pro. 
ductions of those countries, and of the 
trade with them. Very fine promises, 
—if they had only kept them ! 

The fame of Columbus's voyage soott 
spread all over Europe ; and every-." 
where excited wonder and joy. Hun- 
dreds of people, of all ranks iand from 
every country, were eager to set out 
to see this new world "beyond the 
ocean ; and a fleet of seventeen large 
ships was soon ready to sail- front 
Spain. But first Ferdinand and Isav 
bella were anixious to prevent any 
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other nation from interfering with 
what they considered as their pro* 
perty ; and the power of the Pope was 
still so great, that it was thought 
better to apply to him to ^ve them 
leave to take possession of it. 

It was still supposed that the Pope 
had a right over all the kingdoms of 
the earthy even though it happened 
that the man who was Pope then, 
Alexander VI., was known to be as 
wicked a man as there was in the 
world. He had no objection to give 
away what was not his to give, so he 
readily agreed to what they asked ; but 
at the same time, to prevent the Por- 
tuguese from being jealous, he said he 
would divide the new world between 
them and the Spaniards. He would 
suppose a line drawn across the world, 
from pole to pole, a hundred leagues 
west of the Azores, and that all to the 
west of this line should belong to the 
Spaniards^ and all to \He ^a^^ o^ ^^ ^^ 
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the Portuguese. This was how the 
Portuguese afterwards got the great 
empire of Brazil. 

It would take me too long to tell 
you all that happened afterwards. The 
Spaniards, in their greediness for gold, 
soon began to ill-use the poor timid 
natives most shamefully, and at last 
reduced them to complete slavery^ 
making them labour incessantly, and 
robbing them of every thing they had. 
Columbus was not to blame, for he 
tried all he could to prevent this ; but 
when the Spanish king and queen 
found that he did not send them as 
much gold as they expected, they lis- 
tened to calumnies and falsehoods that 
had been invented against him by those 
who were envious of his success; and 
at last they were so ungrateful as to 
send some one to turn him out of his 
place, and bring him and his brother 
back to Europe in chains. The cai^ 
tain of the ship who \>xo\x^\. "V&ca. ^:s^^s^ 
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was SO ashamBd of it, that when he got 
out to sea he wanted to take the chains 
off, but Columbus would not let him. 
He sitid every one should see how. the 
King. of Spam rewarded the man who 
had discovered a new world for him. 
In fact, Ferdinand and Isabella were 
AsKariaed too when they s^w him, and 
did order the chains to be taken off, 
fend even sent him a Tittle money ; but 
they did not make him viceroy again ; 
arid they seemed quite to have for- 
gotten all the fine things they had 
promised him. For some years they 
entirely neglected him; and in the 
meantiiiie,they insisted on having more 
9.nd. more gold from America, and the 
poor. natives were treated consequently 
with more and more cruelty. At last 
the king thought he would make Co- 
lumbus do something more for him, 
and so he sent him out on another 
voyage, but it turned out a very tin- 
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ful storms, and the ships that they had 
given him were such bad ones, that one 
was soon entirely wrecked, and the 
others nearly so. He steered for His- 
paniola (that is the island now called 
Hayti), which he had himself discovered, 
and where he had been High Admiral, 
but the man who had been put in his 
place actually refused to let him land. 
He managed to get to the coast of Ja- 
maica, and then the vessels quite went 
to pieces ; and if it had not been for 
the courage of two of his sailors, who 
went a ten days' voyage in a little 
open boat made out of the trunk of a 
tree, and got a ship to come and fetch 
him, he might have been starved to 
death there, and we should never have 
heard any more of him. 

Perhaps it would not have been a 
much more sorrowful end for this great 
man than what really took place. Du- 
ring the eight months that the two 
sailors werle away, the othetr SijwaiaxA^ 
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behaved shamefully. They brutally ill- 
used the Indians, and rebelled against 
the authority of Columbus, so that he 
and his brother were obliged to have a 
regular fight with them. When, at last, 
he got back to Spain, worn out with 
fatigue and very ill, he found that the 
qi:^en, Isabella, was dead. She had been 
a better friend to him than Ferdinand 
ever was,^ and now Columbus had less 
hopes than ever o£ obtaining justice. 

He begged the ling only to give 
him back his titles, that it might be 
seen he did not deserve disgrace ; and 
then he would give up all the great 
fortune that had been promised him, 
and even the money that was owing 
to him. When the king would not 
do this, Columbus begged that he 
would at least do something for his 
son ; but Ferdinand made various 
shabby excuses, behaved to him in a 
cold and unkind manner, and put ofiy 
from time to time, g>N\x\^ tlm any an- 
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swer,. till the death of Columbus saved 
him from any more trouble. He had 
taken care, before he died, to provide 
as well as he could for every one con- 
nected with him ; to have every little 
debt paid ; and he had desired that the 
fetters that had been put on him, when 
he was brought home from America as 
a prisoner, might be put into his coffin, 
and buried with him. 

There is hardly a sadder story in all 
the history of the world than that of 
the conduct of the Spaniards in the 
new countries ; and as we often see m 
private life that money obtained by un- 
just and wicked means does no good to 
the person getting it, and seldom pro- 
cures for them even worldly prospe- 
rity, so it was now with. Spain. You 
must read its history to know exactly 
how it happened; but from the time 
when the vast treasures of gold and 
silver which were obtained by enslav- 
ing ajid torturing the people oC ?^^csv 

cc 2 
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and Mexico, were poured into it, its 
greatness, its happiness, even its wealth, 
began to decline, and, in spite of its 
being by nature a most rich and beau- 
tiful country, it became one of the 
poorest and most miserable in Europe. 
More real advantages were obtained 
from the discovery of America by 
other nations ; for when the Spaniards, 
in the most jealous and selfish manner, 
shut* them out from the new countries, 
and would not even let their ships 
come into the ports, they set out to try 
and make discoveries for themselves, 
and exchange what their country pro- 
duced for the productions of the coun- 
tries they visited, which did good to 
both. If the Spaniards, instead of 
robbing the Indians of their gold, had 
given them goods in exchange for it, it 
would have encouraged these people to 
be industrious and clever, and it would 
have been a thousand times better for 
tbeWf as well aa fot \\v5i IxiSisKaa, We 
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generally get more happiness by the 
active exertion we make to obtain the 
things we want, than by the things 
themselves ; and money can do nothing 
for our happiness after we have once got 
enough to make us comfortable in the 
situation of life to which we have been 
accustomed. 

Here, I believe, we must for the pre- 
sent close our little historical pano- 
rama; for the history of the world 
from the discovery of America to the 
present time is much too extensive and 
complicated a subject for us to enter 
upon. It must be studied in the his- 
tory of each separate country; and it 
will be better, I think, to put it off till 
you are several years older. 

On the whole, when we look back 

along this period, we cannot but see 

that great progress has been made ; 

that men are in general wiser, and I 

hope better and happier, than they 

were in the old times. They ^^^ ^'^^ 
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tainly more orderly and well-behaved ; 
for even those who, perhaps, would 
not love goodness for itself, have 
mostly found out how foolish bad con- 
duct is, and how much suffering they 
bring on themselves, for the s^e of a 
little momentary indulgence. 

Of the other, better sort of goodness, 
when people do right because they love 
the right, and without thinking of any 
advantage to themselves, I suppose 
there may be as much in one age as 
another. God only can tell that ! 

The powers of Nature are now every 
day coming more and more under our 
command. Air, and water, and steani) 
and the still more mysterious and won- 
derful powers of electricity and mag- 
netism, are made to work for us, and 
do our bidding, like obedient servants. 
We are better fed and clothed; our 
houses are built in a more healthy and 
pleasant manner ; we have better fur- 
niture and household utensils, and all 
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kinds of conveniences which people in 
old days never thought of. We have 
gas-lights to do away with darkness 
in our streets, and railroads to carry 
us from one end of the country to the 
other in a few hours, and steam-ships 
to take us, in spite of contrary winds, 
to the most distant parts of the world. 
We have newspapers to tell us what is 
going on all over the world, and books, 
which enable us to share in the thoughts 
of the best and wisest people who have 
ever lived, so plentiful and cheap, that 
almost every one who is able to read 
can get them. I wish I could say quite 
every one, and also that there was no 
man or woman who could not read. 
But that, I hope, will come too, in 
time. We must never forget that 
knowledge is at the bottom of all other 
improvements. These powers of Na- 
ture, this steam and electricity, were 
in existence in the first ages of the 

world as they are now ; but they were 

c c 4 
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of no use to man. For want of know- 
ledge, the people who lived then could 
not make them serve their purposes; 
and some of the grandest appearances 
of Nature, like thunderstorms and 
eclipses, only frightened them. 
. Parts of the earth which had been de- 
sert since the creation of the world are 
now becoming inhabited by industri- 
ous, civilised men. Nations are mostly 
more busy in thinking how they shall 
manage their own affairs than in find- 
ing excuses to attack others; and 
though we cannot yet hope that there 
will be no more wars, I think it is cer- 
tain wars will not now be undertaken 
on such foolish and wicked pretences 
as they formerly were, and the lives of 
whole generations of men chiefly em- 
ployed in doing mischief to each other. 
The friendly acquaintance between 
different nations which is brought 
about by commerce, in which each 
helps the other to what it wants, is 
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constantly increasing. The numbers 
of what are called the middle classes — 
that is, of those who are rich enough 
for all reasonable comfort, without 
having the means of living in hurtful 
idleness — are increasing with the in- 
crease of trade, by which they mostly 
live. The working people are, indeed, 
in most countries, stiU far from being 
as comfortable as we would wish them ; 
but I hope they will be before long. 
For years past it has been the thing 
that many of our wisest and best men 
and women have been thinking of more 
than anything else; and now, lately, 
God has come to our help in a won- 
derful manner. Whatever plans were 
tried to make the condition of the poor 
better, they always failed hitherto, be- 
cause there were too many of them for 
what they had to live upon. There were 
more working people than were wanted, 
more than could get employed ; and if 
seven or eight had to live u^on ^\>ia^ 
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was only enough for one or two, of 
course the cleverest plans could not 
prevent them from being very poor and 
miserable. 

But now, all at once, Providence 
allows people to find out that, in some 
distant countries, where there are yet 
very few inhabitants, there are heaps 
and heaps of gold to be had for the 
digging; and so hundreds and thou- 
sands of poor men and women, who 
were starving here in Europe, and 
grieving when another child was born 
to them, because they had not food 
enough for those they had already, are 
going off to where there is plenty of 
hard work to be done, and plenty of 
money to pay for it. Both those who 
go and those who are left at home will 
be, I do not doubt, in a few years, 
better off than working people have 
ever been sinee the world began. 

The discovery of gold in California 
and Australia is the last great event in. 
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the history of the world, for it is one 
that concerns not one country only, but 
all, from the many changes it will oc- 
casion. We cannot yet tell what all its 
consequences will be, but we know that 
they are in the hands of Grod, and that, 
when the wisdom of men fails, he is 
watching over and will provide for us. 
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